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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

This book is a revision of a Syllabus of Lectures used during the past 
three years with a class in the History of Education. In revising it for printing 
I have made such changes in arrangement and such additions and omissions as 
an experience of three years has seemed to indicate as desirable. It is hoped that 
in this new form the Syllabus and appended bibliographies will prove useful as 
a practical guide to teachers, librarians, and individual students. 

The Syllabus is based on a combination of the lecture and library methods, 
with occasional class discussions and reports. Instead of confining students to a 
few text-books, the aim has been to give them breadth of view by familiarizing 
them with the literature of the subject, and to provide some training in 
methods of independent work. 

An attempt has been made to study the history of education as a phase of 
the history of civilization. Accordingly a close connection has been maintained 
between the history of the civilization of a people and the ideas on and progress 
of education among them. Significant political events, changes in religious ideas, 
the attitude of the leaders toward the great problems, the progress of scientific 
discovery and invention, and the rise and progress of the scientific method and 
national spirit have been considered as a back-ground for the study of the history 
of educational theories and practice. An attempt has also been made to separate 
what was mere theory from what was actual practice, what was particular or local 
from what was general ; to give some coherence to that confusing period between 
the Protestant Revolt and the nineteenth century; to set the work of the 
theorists and the reformers in a proper relation to one another and to the times 
in which they lived, and to point out how far they have influenced the present; 
and finally, to sketch the great organizing movements of the nineteenth century, 
taking Germany, France, and England as types. Only the slightest outline of 
the history of education in America is given ; just enough to show the relation of 
the European development to our own, this subject being dealt with in another 
course. 

Such a course of lectures must, for the present at least, be built up by the 
lecturer. To do this economically, both for his students and himself, a Syllabus 
of the lectures, with names, dates, and careful citations to authorities, is a neces- 
sit>^ The Syllabus is an abstract, telling much in some places and almost nothing 
in others, which the lecturer amplifies to a certain extent. The work of the 
student is to read and back up this outline. In any course which deals largely 
with concrete facts, such as the History of Education, the History of Economic 
Theory, School Hygiene, Economic Geology, etc., and which has not been fully 
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iv PREFACE. 

organized and reduced to standard text-books, or the data of which are constantly 
changing, a Syllabus is of particular value. In such subjects not only can a half 
to two-thirds more work be done with a class by the use of an outline Syllabus, 
but it can also be done better than can a smaller amount under the method 
usually employed. With a Syllabus the student starts with the advantage 
of knowing just what is to be done and how to find the materials in a library wdth 
which to work. He spends his energies in working to a purpose. Proper names, 
dates, important facts, names of authors, the titles of books are all down in his 
working outline. No class time is wasted in copying such information from dic- 
tation, and no vexatious delays occur at the library from having misunderstood 
a title or misspelled a proper name. In the class note-taking the student is freed 
from the necessity of attempting to make an abstract of the lecture, and can con- 
centrate his attention more fully upon what the lecturer says, such notes as are 
taken being in the nature of an amplification of the outline or of points to be 
looked up while reading. Much of the class note-taking done by students, in 
courses where they have no text-book or outline to follow, is not particularly 
profitable. The notes are usually an imperfect abstract of the lecture, points of 
minor importance are often exaggerated out of all proportion to their value, ; 
statements are frequently misunderstood, and the student not infrequently leaves 
the lecture room with a hazy conception of existing relations. With a Syllabus to 
follow, the class note-taking will be done much more intelligently and profitably. 

A good Syllabus tends largely to remedy the defects of the lecture method. 
All that the Syllabus contains the student has to begin with. It becomes his text- 
book for the course, with the great advantage over a text-book in that it does not 
tell what the student ought to be finding out for himself. It is a means of making 
the work much more thorough and effective, though not necessarily easier to do. 
Finally, a logically arranged Syllabus, with reading notes, forms a basis for the 
best form of review. 

A word should be said as to the many dates given and the length of the 
bibliographies. Numerous dates have been inserted throughout the Syllabus, not 
with the idea of having the students memorize them, but that, being constantly 
before their eyes, they may come to have a clear idea of the chronological sequence 
of erents and the cross-sections, if I may use such an expression, of European 
history. In the bibliographies many more references have been given than any 
student can expect or be expected to read. The object of giving so many 
citations is threefold: First, to indicate a suflScient number that each student 
may be able to obtain and read two or three good authorities; second, to 
familiarize students with the available literature of each subject and provide 
teachers with a key to the same; and third, to give suflScient bibliographical 
information on each topic to enable students to \vork up the required semester 
reports. It naturally follows that a number of brief references have been intro- 
duced in the Syllabus, such as in Section XXIV, division V, 8, a (p. 159),. 



PREFACE. V 

**^\^lat Braunschweig did. (Koldeway, I, xlvi-lxxxix, II, xl-lxx; Regener, 
86-91; Ziegler, 93-99, 164-167)," for the purpose of referring teachers and 
advanced students to important literature and without the intention of going 
into details concerning these points in the lecture or of requiring students to 
read the works cited. 

By adding new titles as the books appear the bibliographies may be made 
still more useful. To give some idea as to the nature and value of the literature 
cited the titles have been arranged in groups. In taking up each new section 
more detailed information as to the nature and value of each book or article 
should be given by the instructor. 

It is a part of a college student's education to become familiar with books, 
to know the best that has been written on the subjects he studies, and to become 
somewhat familiar with the books themselves. The student in the old college 
who could browse about in the library had an immense advantage over the 
university student of to-day, who seldom gets nearer the stacks than the card 
catalogue. While the administration of a large library of necessity requires 
that the stacks be closed to the student body, it is none the less a misfortune to 
the individual student, and makes it all the more necessary that the instructor 
should provide the student with the bibliographies which he can no longer pre- 
pare, even in part, for himself. The great mass of literature at present avail- 
able also makes it advisable that students and teachers be provided with a time- 
saving key. 

With reference to the method followed in presenting the topics, as well as 
the subjects considered in or omitted from the Syllabus, I can only say that 
the present form has so far seemed to me to be the best one to follow. That I have 
emphasized points which others may consider of minor importance, and have 
omitted points which others would have inserted, I have no question. It is part 
of the fate of one who attempts to trace the history of intellectual progress that 
* * he must submit, ' ' as Mr. Symonds says, * * to bear the reproach of having done 
at once too little and too much.*' 

Ellwood p. Cubberley. 

Stanford University, California, May, 1902. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

A second edition of this Syllabus having been called for, I have taken the 
opportunity to give the book a careful revision. Errors and omissions which 
occurred in the first edition have been corrected, so far as they have come to 
my notice. A new section on the Beginnings of Primary Education in Prance 
has been inserted (XXVIII), and a number of changes and additions have 
been made in almost every section. The important new literature of the past 
two years has been added to the bibliographies and to the page citations of the 
Syllabus. To the illustrations contained in the first edition, which are repro- 
duced in this edition, I have added twenty-one new pictures of schools, four 
new maps, and eleven portraits of famous educators, making the total number 
of pictures, maps, charts, and portraits ninety. The size of the book has been 
increased by about sixty pages. The Index has been more than doubled in size. 

Perhaps the most important change has been made in the lists of Refer- 
ences attached to each section of the Syllabus. Besides the addition of new 
titles, a number of the lists have been further sub-divided and rearranged. 
After each title I have added the place and date of publication, and the edition 
used, if other than the first, in making the page citations in the body of the 
Syllabus. Finally, after each list of References, I have added a short discus- 
sion of the different books and articles cited, and given a purely personal 
estimate as to their relative value. In doing this I fully realize that I am on 
dangerous ground and that I am opening up to the reviewer an opportunity to 
use a caustic pen. The great gain to the student, librarian, and individual 
worker, and the saving in class time involved seem to me to outweigh the 
danger of personal criticism. Perhaps I ought to add that no claim to infalli- 
bility is made with reference to the judgments given, and that I fully realize 
that others, looking at the subject from slightly different points of view, might 
wish to rearrange the order of preference which I have indicated. All that is 
claimed for the Suggestions as to Reading is that they will prove to be a valuable 
time-saving key to the literature on each topic, though the author has hopes 
that his judgments, in the main, will be approved by other workers in the 
field. It ought always to be distinctly remembered that the opinion expressed 
of any work in any group of Suggestions refers, not to the book as a whole, 
but to the particular pages cited in that particular section of the Syllabus, 
and to these pages compared with the citations made to other works. Hence 
it may naturally happen that a book may be classed in one list of Suggestions 
as **very good," or even as **the best work in English on the subject,'* and in 
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Vlll PREFACE TO SECOND EDITlOy. 

another list of Suggestions be classed as ** unsatisfactory" or as **of minor 
value." It also may happen that a painstaking and scholarly work, excellent 
in itself, may be classed as **of but minor value" because the few pages which 
it contains on the particular subject are inferior to other more detailed refer- 
ences cited. 

In this new and enlarged form it is hoped that this work will prove to be 
of much service to instructors, librarians, and individual students. 

E. P. C. 
Stanford University, California, May, 1904. 
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I GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL HISTORIES OP EDUCATION. 
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CoMPATRi:, Gabriel. History of Pedagogy. (Trans, by Payne.) [Heath, Boston, 
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Davidson, Thomas. History of Education. [Scribners, Xew York, 1900.] 
Dittes, Fr. Oeschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [J. Klinkhardt, Leip- 
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1040. [6th Ed., 1901.] 
Hailman, W. N. History of Pedagogy. [Am. Bk. Co., Cinti., 1874.] 
Katser, Jou. Kehrein's Vherhlick der Oeschichte der Erziehung und des Unier- 
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fLAURiE, S. S. History of Educational Opinion from the Renaissance. [Cambridge 

Univ. Pr., 1903; Macmillan, Xew York, 1903.] 
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Painter, F. V. X. History of Education. [Appleton, Xew York, 1886.] 
Paulsen, Fr. Oeschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts. [Veit u, C, Leipzig, 2d Ed., 

2 v., 1896.] 
Patne, Jos. Lectures on the History of Education. Works, VoL II. [Longmans, 

London, 1892.] 
Plath, Juuus. Schom's Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Dflrr'schen, Leipzig, 19th 

Rev. Ed., 1899.] 
Quick, R. H. Essays on Educational Reformers. [Appleton, X. Y., Rev. Ed., 1890.] 
Raumer, Karl von. Oeschichte der Padagogik vom wiederaufhlUhen kUusiker 

Studien. (5th Ed., Stuttgart, 1877-80.) Translated in Barnard, above. 
Regener, Fr. Skizzen zur (Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Beyer, Langensalza, 1898.] 
Schiller, Hermann. Lehrhuch der Oeschichte der Padagogik, [Reisland, Leipzig, 

2d Ed., 1891.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Oeschichte 'der Ersnehung vom Anfang a» his auf MMore Zeit. 

(5 Vols., in 11 parts, so far issued.) [CotU'schen, Stuttgart, 1884-1902.] 
Schmidt, Dr. Karl. Oeschichte der Padagogik. (4 Vols.) [4th Ed., revised by 

Dr. Wichard Lange. Schettler, Cdthen, 1878-1886.] 
Seelet, Levi. History of Education. [Am. Bk. Co., Xew York, 1899.] 
Shoup, W. J. History and Science of Education. [Am. Bk. Co., X. Y., c. d. 1891.] 
Stein, Lorenz. Das Bildungsvcesen. [Stuttgart, 1884.] Often bound as Vols. V, 

VI, and VIII of his Die Vervoaltungslehre. 
•Williams, S. G. History of Ancient Education. [Bardeen, Syracuse, 1903.] 
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i tWiLLiAMS, S. G. History of Mediaeval Education. [Bardeen, Syracuse, 1003.] 

tWiLUAMS, S. G. History of Modem Education, [Bardeen, Syracuse, 2d Ed., 1896.] 
I ZiEQLEii, T. Geschichtc der Padagogik; Vol. I, Pt. 1 of A. Baumeisteb's Handhuoh 

der Erzcihungs- und Vnterrichtslehre fihr hohere Schulen. [Beck'sche, 

Munich, 1895.] 

Of the general histories mentioned in the above list, Barnard, IVIunroe, Quick, 
Paulsen, Plath, Raumer, and Williams cover only the period since the Renaissance. 
Of the histories in English, Compayr4, Davidson, Kemp, Munroe, and Quick will 
be found most useful, considered as a whole. The primers by Browning and Hail- 
man are good, but very brief. Munroe and Quick are the best on the modem re- 
formers, and *Lauric on ancient education. Schmidt is no longer of value, though 
I often found in libraries. The three books by Williams are good on some topics and 

i of little value on others. Compayr^, Davidson, and Kemp likewise contain chapters 

which are so brief and so lacking in detail as to be of little value. ^Williams 
; is not referred to in the Syllabus, *Laurie being preferred for the ancient period. 

1 Painter, Payne, and Seeley are very imsatisfactory, and are seldom referred to in 

i the Syllabus. Shoup is of no value and is nowhere cited. 

Of the German texts, Paulsen, Schmid, and Ziegler are standards. Schmid is 
an extensive work, and besides its value as a detailed historical work, contains good 
bibliographies for each section. Raumer, due to the English translations by Bar- 
nard, is still quite valuable. Stein and Kayser are also good. Of the short German 
histories, the ones by Dittes, Plath, Regener, and Schiller are among the best. These 
four and Ziegler have been cited throughout the Syllabus, and will afford students 
good practice in reading easy German. 

II GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THE HISTORY OP EDUCATION. 

Adams, C. K. Manual of Historical Literature, [New York, 3d Ed., 1889.] 

Abndt, Otto. Verzeichnia der padagogischen Zeitschriften, JahrbUoher, und Lehrer- 
kalender Deutschlands. [Berlin, 1893.] 

BuissoN, F. Repertoire des ouvrages p4dagogique du XVIe Hide, In Mus^ P^a- 
gogique, Mdmoircs et documents scholaircs, No. 3 [Paris, 1886]. Supplement, 
No. 25 [1887]. 

BuissoN, F. Dictionnaire de pedagogic et d*instruotion primaire, Part I, tome 1, 
pp. 194-251. List of French educational works, 1491-1878 A. D.. [Paris, 
1886-1887.] 

Ck>LUMBiA Univeksity. Catalogue of Books on Education in the Libraries of Colum- 
bia University. [New York, 1901.] 

Ck>M£Nius Stiftunq. Katalog der padagogischen Centralbibliothek, List of 60,000 
titles, mostly German. [Leipzig, 1892.] 

Hall, G. Stanley. Bibliography of Education. [Heath, Boston, 1886.] 

HUNZIKER, 0. Katalog der Bibliothek des Pcstalozzianums zu ZUrich, [1894.] 

Kehbbach, K., editor. Das gesamte Erziehungs- und Unterrichtswesen in den 
Landem deutscher Zunge, (Quarterly; Vol. I issued in 1899.) [Harrwitz, 
Berlin.] 

LucKEY, G. W. A. The History of Education as offered in the University of Ne- 
braska; Appendix to Professional Training of Teachers. [New York, 1903.] 

Monroe, Paul. Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education, [Trs. Col. 
Record., I, No. 4, New York, 1900.] 
I MONBOE, Will S. Bibliography of Education. [Appleton, New York, 1897.] 

I Munroe, Jas. P. The Educational Ideal, pp. 233-247. [Heath, Boston, 1895.] 

' Mu8£e P^dagogique. Catalogue des ouvrages et documents. (2 Vols., 1886; Sup- 

plement, 1889.) [Imp. Natl., Paris.] 
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GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 3 

Poole, W. F., and Fletcher, W. I. Indew to Periodical Literature, (3d Ed., to 

1882; Ist Supplement, 1882-1887, Vol. Ill, 1887-1892, Vol. IV, 1892-1896, 

Vol. V, 1897-1901.) [Boston.] 
PooLE, W. F., and Fletcheb, W. I. A. L. A. Index to Periodical Literature, (2d 

Ed., to Jan. 1st, 1901.) [Boston.] 
Poole, W. F., and Fletcheb, W. I. Annual Literary Index, yearly, 1892-1903. 

[New York.] 
PooLE, W. F., and Fletcheb, W. I. Index to Periodical Literature; Abridgment, 

1815-1899. [Boston, 1901.] 
South Kensington Museum. Catalogue of the Education Library, [London, 1903.] 
Tbs. Guild of Gt. Bb. and Ireland. Catalogue of the pedagogic portion of the 

Library. [London, 2d Ed., 1892.] 
U. S. Com. of Edug. Bibliography of German books on the History of Education; 

in Report, 1893-1894, I, pp. 306-308. (93 titles.) [Washington.] 
U. S. Com. of Educ. Catalogue of Publications of the Bureau, 1867-1895; in Report, 

1894-1895, II, pp. 1821-1828. [Washington.] 
U. S. Com. of Educ. Index to Barnard's Am, Jr. of Education, [Washington, 1892.] 
Van Deb Ley, P. H. Catalogue van de Pcsdagogische Bibliotheek va/n ha4 NedeT' 

landsch Onderunjzers-Genoolschap. [Amsterdam, 1891; Supplement, 1899.] 
WoLTEB, August. Padagogisches Vademekum, pp. 28-^1, 225 titles. [Gtitersloh, 

1892.] 
Wteb, J. I., and Lobd, I; E. Educational Review, April, 1900, 1901, and June, 1902, 

1903. Promised yearly. [New York.] 

SoNNENSCHEiN. Cyolopcdia of Education. Short Bibl,, pp. 529-540. [London, 1889.] 

References to additional Bibliographies will be found under subject headings in 

the Syllabus. 

The Columbia Catalogue is the most useful of all the list. Wyer & Lord, Poole 
& Fletcher, and Kehrbach are good to keep up with the new literature. Kehrbach is 
excellent, most of the articles being described and valued. Hall and Monroe (W. S.) 
should be in all libraries for reference, though the former is old and the latter is 
imsatisfactory and sometimes inaccurate. Monroe (P.) is a selected bibliography of 
the history of education rather than a syllabus. Poole's Index will be found useful 
in looking up the numerous short articles in current periodicals. Adams is a very 
valuable work, though dealing with general rather than educational history. 
Luckey is an outline Syllabus with selected bibliographies. The museum and library 
catalogues will be useful to those investigating special subjects. The special investi- 
gator will also find the extensive catalogues of the British Museum of much use. 

Ill IVIISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS OP WRITINGS AND SOURCES. 

BuTLEB, N. M., editor. Great Educator Series.' 11 V. [Scribner, N. Y., 1892-1901.] 
Fbohlich, G., editor. Die Klassiker der P&dagogik. 21 Vols., 1887-1902. {Klass. 

der Pad,) [Greszler, Langensalza, 1887-1900.] 
Harris, Wm. 'T., editor. International Educational Series, 56 Vols. [Appleton, 

New York, 188e-1903.] 
Heath, D. C. & Co. Heath's Pedagogical Library, 37 Vols. [Bostcm, 1885-1901.] 
Israel, August, editor. Sa^nmlung selten geu>ordener padagogischer Schriften des 

16 und n Jahrhunderts, 13 numbers. [Raschke, Zschopau, 187^1886.] 

{Sam'l, Pdd, Schr,) 
Kehrbach, K., editor. Monumenta Germa/nia Pofdagogioa. 26 Vols. [Hofmann, 

Berlin, 1886-1903.] {Mon. Germ. Peed,) 
KuNZ, F. X., editor. Bibliothek der ka4holischen P&dagogik. 14 Vols. [Herder, 

Freiburg im Br., 1888-1902.] {Bibl. Kath. Pdd.) 
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LiNDEB, G. A., editor. Padagogische Klaaaiker. 18 Vols. [Pichler, Wien u. Leipzig, 

1877-1888.] {Pad. Klasa.) 
Maitn, Fb., editor. Bihliothek padagogischer KUuaiker. 39 Vols. [Beyer, Langen- 

salza, 1876-1900.] {Bihl P&d, KUus,) 
MoNBOE, Paul. Source Book for the History of Education for the Greek and Roman 

Period, [Macmillan, New York, 1901.] (Other volumes promised.) 
MubAe, P£dagooique. Mimoirea et documents scholaires, A collection of 120 mono- 
graphs. [Delagrave, Paris, 1884-1892.] {M4m. et Does, Schol.) 
Oxford Historical Society. Publications, 43 Vols., to 1902. [Clar. Pr., Oxford, 

1884-1902.] 
RiGHTER, Albert, editor. Xeudrucke padagogischer Bchriften, 15 parts. [Richter, 

Leipzig, 1890-1896.] {Neud, Pad. Schr.) 
RiCHTEB, Kabl, editor. Padagogische Bibliothek, 16 Vols. [Hesse, Leipzig, 1878- 

1881.] {Pad. Bihl.) 
ScHULZ, B., Gansen, J., and Kelleb, A. Sammlung der hedeutendsten pddagogi- 

schen Bchriften aus alter und neuer Zeit. 28 Vols. [SchSningh, Paderborn, 

1888-1902.] {Sam'l. Bedeut. Pad. Schr.) 
SouQUET, Paul. Les ^crivains p^dagogique du XVI* sUcle. [Delagrave, Paris, 3d 

Ed., 1897.] 
Wabneb, Chas. D. Library of the World*s Best Literature. 30 Vols. [Peale & 

Hill, New York, 1898.] 
The volumes belonging to the above collections will be referred to throughout 
the Syllabus wherever they apply, with the exception of Souquet, the extracts of 
which are too short to* be of any particular value, and Warner. The latter may be 
found in almost all libraries, and often contains good translations, in whole or in 
part. Where accessible it is always worth consulting when properly edited editions 
are not at hand. The collections edited by A. Richter and by Israel contain val- 
uable reprints of old works, and should be in every university library. 

rV CYCLOPEDIAS OP EDUCATION. 

BuissoN, F. Diotionnaire de p^dagogie et dHnstruction primaire. Two parts, each in 

2 Vols. Pt. I contains the historical articles. [Paris, 1886-1887.] 
Encyclopedia Bbitannica. 9th Ed. {Eno. Brit.) 

Kiddle, H., and Schem, A. J. Cyclopedia of Education. [New York, 1883.] 
LiNDNEB, G. A. Encyklopadisches Handbuch der Erziehungskunde, mit besonderer 

Beriioksightigung des Volksschulwesen. 1 Vol. [Wien. u. Leipzig, 1884.] 
Rein, Geo. W. Encyklopadisches Handbuch der Pada^gogik. 7 Vols. [Langensalza, 

1895-1899.] 
Sandeb, F. Lexikon der Padagogik. 1 Vol. [Breslau, 1889.] 
ScHHiD, K. A. Encyklopddie des gesammten Erziehungs, und Unterrichtsu}esen, 

10 Vols. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1876-1887.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Padagogische Handbuch fur Schule und Haus. 2 Vols. [Leipzig, 

2d Ed., 1883-1885.] 
Sonnenschein's Cyclopedia of Education, A. E. Fletcher, editor. 1 Vol. [London, 

3d Ed., 1892.] 

The Britannica is usually worth consulting; its longer articles are good. 
Neither of the two English Cyclopedias of Education is of much value for historical 
purposes, though of the two Sonnenschein's is the better. Sander is of little value. 
Lindner has special reference to the Volksschule, with brief articles and good 
attached bibliographies. 

Of the larger works, Rein is the best. The articles are less diffuse than in 
Schmidts larger work, and the bibliographies are good. Schmidts Geschichte der 
Erziehung is a better reference than his Encyklopddie. ' Buisson is good only for 
articles on France or Frenchmen. 
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GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 5 

V CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES: DICTIONARIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY. 

Fischer, Otto. Lehen, Schriften, und Bedeutung der icichtigsten P&dagogen hi9 

zum Tode Pestalozzi, [Gatersloh, 2d Ed., 1895.] 
FoEBSTEB, EouABD. Tobellcn zur Geschichte der Padagogik, [Bull, Straszburg, 3d 

Ed., 1899.] 

FuNKE, C. A. Handhuohlein der Geachichte der P&dagogik, [Paderbom, 1885.] 

Patzold, W. Tabellen zur Geachichte der Padagogik, [Jena, 1891.] 

Of the above Fischer is a valuable dictionary, and Foerster is a valuable chrono- 
logical key. Patzold is of little value, and Funke is quite inferior to Fischer. These 
works are useful only as dictionary references. 

VI HISTORICAL ATLASES. 

CoLBECK, C. The Public School Historical Atlas, Sq. 8vo., 101 maps. [London, 
1885.] 

Dboten, Pbofessob 6. Allgemeiner Historischer Hand-Atlas, Large folio, German 
explanatory text. [Leipzig, 1886.] 

Fbeeman, Edw. a. Historical Geography of Europe, Part I, Text; Part II, His- 
torical Maps. Koyal 8vo. [London, 3d Ed., 1904.] 

Labbebton. Historical Atlas, 4to, explanatory text. 

Poole, R. L. Historical Atlas of Modem Europe, Imperial 4to. [Oxford, 1896- 
1902.] 

PuTZOEB, F. W. Historischer Schul-Atlas, Royal 8vo. [Leipzig.] (The best 

of the cheap atlases.) 

Droysen and Poole are magnificent library reference atlases, with large well- 
executed maps. Putzger, Freeman, Labberton, and Colbeck are cheap atlases, and 
are named in the order of merit. The maps in Putzger are very well executed. The 
maps in Freeman, though somewhat lacking in detail, are still very satisfactory. 

VII MAGAZINES, REPORTS, AND PROCEEDINGS. 

American Journal of Edtication, edited by Henry Barnard. 31 Vols. [Hartford, 

Conn., 1855-1881; republished, Syracuse, 1902.] Indem, published by U. 8. 

Bureau of Education. [Washington, 1892.] (Barnard's Jr,) 
Reports of the U, 8. Commissioner of Education, [Washington, 1867-1868, 1870- 

date.] In two volumes since 1888-1889. {Rep. U, 8. Com, Eduo.) 
Education; a monthly journal, edited by Kasson & Palmer. [Boston, 1881-date.] 

24 Vols., completed with June, 1904. [K. G. Boone, present editor.] 
Educational Review; a monthly journal, edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. [New 

York, 1891-date.] 27 Vols., completed with May, 1904. {Educ. Rev,) 
Unglish Education Department Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Prepared 

under the direction of Michael E. Sadler. 11 Vols. [Eyre & Sp., London, 

1897-1902.] {Eng, Educ. Dept. Repts.) 
Seue Bahnen; a monthly journal, edited by H. Scherer. Wiesbaden, 1890-date. 14 

Vols., completed with 1903. Continuation of Pcsdagogium. 
PcBdagogium; a monthly journal, edited by Fr. Dittes. [Leipzig, 1879-1896.] 18 

Vols. 
Proceedings of the "Sational Educational Association of the U. 8,. 1857-1903, except 

1861, 1862, and 1878. Indes, 1857-1897. National Teachers Association to 

1870. {Proc. N, E, A,) 
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School Review; a monthly journal of secondary education. [Chicago, 1893-date.] 

11 Vols., completed with 1903. {8ch, Rev.) 

All of these journals have published historical articles from time to time, and 
are referred to in the Syllabus. Barnard's Jr., Neue Bahnen, and PcBdagogiwn have 
been particularly rich in historical articles. Journals and reports should be examined 
from time to time for new literature. 

VIII CITATIONS TO AUTHORITIES. 

(Capes, 26-41) — ^AU citations to authorities are inclosed in parentheses. 
[1492] — ^All dates and explanatory statements, and the place and date of publication 
of all References are enclosed in brackets. Synonymous terms in foreign 
languages are in brackets and in italics. 
All titles of books are in italics. Where an article forms part of a book or a maga- 
zine, and both are given, only the title of the book or magazine is printed in 
italics. In calling for books at a library' desk call only for the title printed in 
italics. 
In case the paging in the edition at hand does not correspond with the citation, as 
may happen with new or different old editions, consult the table of contents or 
! the index of the book. 

j Where there are two or more books or articles by the same author in the same list 

of References, these are distinguished, both in the list and in the pages of the 
Syllabiis, by the marks: *, t, t, 9, **, tt, etc. 
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II VALUE AND PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF 

EDUCATION. 

I NATURE OF THE TEACHER'S WORK. 

1 Tendency to limit ideas to a narrow circle, and professional activity 

to the elements of a few branches, leading to : 
a Narrow discussions of educational principles, 
b A one-sided view of education. 

2 Corrective value of a thoughtful study of the history of education. 

This should lead to: 
a A willingness to reconsider and revise, 
b Broad, unprejudiced, and unselfish views on educational questions 

and in the shaping of an educational policy, 
c A more exalted ideal of one's work, 
d Higher personal efficiency. 

1) Efficiency increased by a knowledge of the history of one's 
art. 

3 Need of a perspective in any field of labor. 

II EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS A GRADUAL EVOLUTION. 

1 Progress marked by increasing adaptation to the physical and social 

environment. 

2 Evolution in education has taken place through helpful influences 

extended downward, not through ignorance reaching upward. 

3 The hope of the race must ever depend on increasing culture for the 

greatest nimiber. 

Ill NATURE OF THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

1 The history of education a history of civilization. 

a The worth of a civilization determined by how thoroughly social 
and humanitarian influences have permeated the masses, not 
the classes. 

1) Contrast between ancient and modern nations. 

2) The submerged portion of ancient populations. 

b The history of education a history of changing national ideala 
1) The slow stages of educational progress. 

2 The history of education a study of the conscious or unconscious means 

employed for the perpetuation of national character and thejpro- 
motion of public welfare, either social or religious. 

7 



8 VALUE AND PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

a Advances and retrogressions. 

b Gradual secularization of education. 

3 Value of the study from the standpoint of liberal culture. 

a Broader outlook and sympathy. 

b Willingness to labor, and to wait. 

c One's ideals exalted through reverence for great teachers. 

4 Methods of studying the history of education. 

5 Place of the study in the teacher's training. 

a What it does not do for the teacher. 

IV SMALL INTEREST IN OBSCURE BEGINNINGS. 

1 Little of value in educational history until after men substituted 

reflection for instinct and science and art for an animistic- con- 
ception of nature. 

2 Study of among primitive people, or those who have contributed little 

to the stream of European civilization, of only minor value, 
a Individual or national life as opposed to tribal existence. 

1) An education ideal,— a philosophy of life necessary. 

2) Preservative vs, liberal education. 

3 A distinct political or ethical conception necessary as a basis for a 

national system of education, 
a Consequent importance, in our study, of: 

1) The political organization. 

a) Classes in, and flexibility of society. 

2) Status of family and sQcial life. 

3) The religious and moral conceptions of a nation. 

4) Power and influence of the clergy. 

5) State of scientific knowledge and investigation. 

a) Tolerance toward new truths. 

6) The national conception of education. 

4 Early systems which are worthy of a brief study. 

V REFERENCES. 

Hanus, p. H. Educational Aims and Educational Values, ch. vii. [N. Y., 1899.] 

Hinsdale, B. A. Studies in Education, ch. viii. [Chicago, 1896.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education, Editor's preface. [Pbila., 1902.] 

KiEHLE, D. L. History of Education: what it stands for; in School Rev., IX, 310- 

315. [May, 1901.] 
Laubie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education, 1-8. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
Maxwell, W. H. Literature of Education; in Educ. Rev,, II, 322-334. [1891.] 
MooBE, E. C. The History of Education; in Sch. Rev., XI, 360-360. [May, 1903.] 
Payne, W. H. Practical Value of the Hist, of Educ; in Proc.N.E.A., 1889, 218-223. 
Williams, S. G. Value of the History of Education to Teachers; Ibid., 223-231. 






Ill ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EDUCATION. 

(Kemp, ch. iv; fRawlinson, ch. iv; Schmid, I, 163-177; Stein, I, 167-171.) 

I POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. (Laurie, 
11-38; Maspero, ch. iv; Renouf ; Sayce, 58-72; Taylor, I, 15-42.) 

1 Feudal character of the Egyptian State. (Erman, chs. v, vi.) 

a Unifying elements in Egyptian life, 
b Bureaucratic government. 

2 The religion a combination of many elements. (Budge, chs. vi, ix; 

Erman, ch. xii.) 
a Nature of among: 

1) The lower classes. 

2) The higher classes. 

b Power and influence of the priestly class. 

1) In developing the theology. 

2) In political and social affairs. 

c Morality preceptive and dogmatic,— not philosophical. 

1) Influence in developing a strong, manly type of character. 

3 Social Conditions. (Maspero, 296-325.) 

a Partial caste system. 

1) The three orders or estates. 

a) Power and condition of each, 
b Ability of the clever to rise, 
c Status of woman. (Erman, ch. viii.) 

II EDUCATION IN ANCIENT EGYPT. (Brassington, 17-25; Budge, 
ch. X ; Erman, chs. xiv, xv ; Laurie, 38-45 ; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 
1894-1895, II, pp. 1798-1799.) 

1 Based on the religion, morality, law and social customs of the land. 

a Emphasis placed on: 

1) Practical intelligence. 

2) Development of personality. 

2 Nature of Egyptian education. 

a Elementary schools. 

1) Elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. 

a) To whom open. Where found. How far general, 
b Advanced instruction. 
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10 ANCIENT EGYPTIAN EDUCATION, 

1) Reading and writing the hieratic and hieroglyphic char- 

acters, and mathematics. (Budge, ch. ii; Cajori, 9-15.) 
a) Where such schools were found. 

2) These opened the way to the professions. 

a) How a lower class boy might rise. 

3 The professions in Egypt. Higher learning. (Budge, ch. v; •Rawlin- 

son, I, ch. ix; Sayce, 72-89; Smith, ch. ix, pt. v.) 
a The scribe; his work and learning, 
b The architect ; his training, 
c The physician; nature of his attainments, 
d Singers; dancers; musicians; jugglers. 

4 Training for military life. 

5 Education of the priestly class. 

a Exoteric and esoteric knowledge, 
b The priestly colleges. 

6 Method; discipline. 

7 No conscious social effort involved. (Laurie, 45-48.) 

a Technical vs, liberal purpose. 

Ill REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities of First Importance. 

Budge, E. A. W. Duellers by the Nile, [London, 4th Ed., 1893.] 
Ebhan, Adolph. Life in Ancient Egypt, [London and New York, 1894.] 
Laubie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education, [2d Ed., New York, 1900.] 
•Rawlinson, George. History of Ancient Egypt, I. [London, 1881.] 
Sayce, A. H. Ancient Empires of the East, [New York, 1896, Rev. Ed.] 
SCHMID, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Smith, Phujp. Ancient History of the East, [New York, 1881.] 
Stein, IiORENzo. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

2 Minor Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

Brassington, W. S. A History of the Art of Bookbinding. [London, 1894.] 
Cajori, F. A History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
^Llspebo, G. Dawn of Civilization in the East. [London, 1894.] 
tRAWLiNSON, George. Moses; His Life and Times. [London, 1887.] 
Rekouf, p. liE Page. The Religions of Ancient Egypt. [New York, 1880.] 
Rep. Com. of Educ. Imber, on Ancient Egyptian Education; in Rep. U. 8. Com, 

Educ, 1894-1896, II, pp. 1798-1799. 
Taylor, He^ry Osborn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 
Wilkinson, Sir J. G. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. 3 Vols. 
(Pictures only of value.) [London, 1878.] 

3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The general student, beginning the study, will find Laurie best adapted to his 
needs. This work has particular reference to the education of the Ancient Egyptians, 
and covers the section of the Syllabus rather fully. Budge, Erman. and Sayce are 
very good on the social life of the Egyptians. Taylor is valuable, but deals more 
with the religion, art, and literature of the Egyptians than with their education. 
See the pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 
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IV EDUCATION IN ANCIENT CHALDEA, ASSYRIA, 

AND BABYLONIA. 

(Laurie, 53-63; Schmid, I, 137-163; Smith, ch. xvii.) 

I MODIFYING CONDITIONS. (Budge, chs. ix, x; fMaspero, ch. ix; 
Taylor, I, 42-45.) 

1 Relation of Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia to one another. 

2 Mixed character of the religion. ('Sayce, ch. viii; fSayce, 145-157.) 

a Gradual elevation by the priesthood of the Lord of Hosts, the 

God of Battle, above the other gods, 
b Popular religion a crude polytheism. 

1) Lack of a strong ethical element as a basis for education. 

3 Family life and status of the wife. ('Sayce, chs. ii, iv.) 

a Polygamy and concubinage. 

b Lack of a strong moral basis for education. 

4 Absence of the despotic caste system. 

a Political status of the masses. 

b Slavery practically a caste. ('Sayce, ch. vi.) 

5 Country constantly disturbed by wars. 

a Effect of this. 

b Contrast with Egypt. 

II NATURE OF UPPER-CLASS EDUCATION. (Budge, ch. viii; 'Sayce, 
chs. iii, vii; fSayce, 157-173.) 

1 Extensive education for the few. 

a Town libraries. [Brick tablets.] 

1) Assur-bani-paPs work. (Brassington, 7-16; 'Maspero, ch. 
xvi.) 
b State observ^atories and astronomers-royal. 

1) Astrological tables. 

2) Sargon's library. 

c Practical mathematics. (Cajori, 5-9.) 
d Technical and military training, 
e Medicine largely magic formulae. 

2 For whom intended. 

3 Probably royal as well as priestly and scribe schools. 

a Little known as to schools and teachers, 
b Probable nature of instruction. 

11 



12 EDUCATION IN ANCIENT CHALDEA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 

4 Status of elementary education. 

5 Chaldean influence on the Hebrews. {Rep. TJ. 8. Com. Educ, 1894-5, 
II, pp. 1796-1798.) 

Ill REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities. 
Budge, E. A. W. Babylonian Life and History. [London, 3d Ed., 1803.] 
Cajobi, F. a History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 
Laubie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 

; *Maspero, G. Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria. [London, 1891; N. Y., 1892.] 

fMASPEBo, G. Dawn of Civilization in the East. [London, 1894.] 
*Satce, a. H. Social Life Among the Assyrians and Babylonians. [London, 

1893.] 
tSAYCE, A. H. Ancient Empires of the East. [New York, Rev. Ed., 1896.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Oeschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Smith, Phujp. The Ancient History of the East. [New York, 1881.] 
Tatix)B, Henby Osbobn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 

2 General Works. 
Bbassinoton, W. S. History of the Art of Bookbinding. [Stock, London, 1894.] 
Rep. Com. or Educ. Imber, on Influence of learning of the Chaldeans on the 

Hebrews; in Report, 1894-1896, II, pp. 1796-1798. 

3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The general student, beginning the study, will probably find Laurie and ch. iii in 
*Sayce the most useful. Budge also is very good. Taylor contains a valuable and 
readable article, though bearing only indirectly on education among these early 
people. The two works by Maspero and the one by fSayce are valuable, but too 
detailed and too special to be of particular value to the general student. See the 
pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 
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V. INDIA AND THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

(Compayr^, 2-6; fDutt; Kemp, ch. ii; Letourneau, 387-403; May, 1^3-13; Schmid, I, 87-116; 

Stein, I, 171-174.) 

I RELIGION AND CASTE. (fDutt, chs. i-iii; Laurie, 157-166; LeBon, 
283-333.) 

1 Brahmanical caste system develoi)ed [1200-1000 B. C.]. 

2 The castes in the State. ('Dutt, I, 228-246.) 

a Priests [Including scholars and legislators.] 

b Military caste [Including executives]. 

c Merchants [All who employed labor], 

d Laborers. 

e A still lower class. Social outcasts. Pariah. 

3 Religious conceptions. (Taylor, I, ch. iii.) 

a A combination of shamanism, ancestor worship, and pantheism. 

1) Transmigration; sacrifice; ritualism. 

2) Moral aim absorption,— extinction; endless felicity, not 

Christian sacrifice. 
a) Little support for the moral life in such a religion, 
b Buddhism [500-242 B. C] a reform movement. (jDutt, chs. 
iv-v; Taylor, I, ch. iv.) 
1) Its equally despairing outlook. 

4 Low position of woman. ('Dutt, I, 247-262; II, 89-107.) 

a Effect on education. 

II THE HINDU EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. (jDutt, chs. i-iii; Laurie, 
166-177.) 

1 The priestly caste. What this included. 

a Extent and aim of higher education. (•Dutt, I, 263-271; II, 

125-134.) 
b The priestly colleges. 

1) What was taught in these, 
c Private schools. Adventure schools. 

2 The military and merchant castes. 

a Extent to which these might partake of education. 

3 The laboring class. 

a Their place in the nation. 

4 The village commune in education. 

13 



14 IVDIA AND THE ANCIENT HINDUS, 



5 The position of woman, 

a Education of. 
b Exceptions. 

6 Method of teaching. 



Ill REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities. 

Chamberlain, Wm. I. Education in India, [New York, 1800.] 
Compatb£, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1886.] 

*I>UTT, R. C. History of Civilization in Ancient India, 3 Vols. [London and 
Calcutta, 1880-1800.] 

tDxJTT, R. C. The Civilization of India, [London, 1000.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1002.] 
Laurie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1000.] 
Letourneau, Ch. L*4volution de V4ducation. [Paris, 1808.] 
SCHMID, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Stein, Lorenzo. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

2 General Works. 

Le Bon, Gcstave. Les civilisations de VInde. [Paris, 1887.] 

Mat, Sir Thos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1877; New York, 1801.] 

Taylor, Henry Osborn. Aivcient Ideals, I. [New York, 1806.] 

3 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The general student will probably find Laurie the most useful and valuable of 
the references. fDutt is also very good, being a popular abstract of the larger 
standard work. Letoumeau is good on all early people, and will be useful if the 
student reads or desires to practice reading French. Taylor deals largely with the 
religious conceptions. Le Bon has good chapters on the arts, sciences, and civiliza- 
tion of the people, and is beautifully illustrated. Chamberlain is a recent doctor's 
dissertation which describes conditions and progress during the past one hundred 
years only. See the pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 



VI CHINESE EDUCATION. 

<Biot, see contents; Compayr^, 11-13; Eudo; Hailman, Lect. i; Kemp, ch. i; Letoumeau, 

ch. x; May, I, 15-24; Payne, 3-8; Schmid, I, 69-87.) 

I INFLUENCES WHICH HAVE PREVENTED PROGRESS. (jDou- 
glas; Laurie, 104-120; Taylor, I, 45-57; Williams, I, chs. x, xi.) 

1 Geographical isolation. 

2 National self-conceit. 

, 3 Nature of spoken language. 

j 4 A literary language which crystallized in its early stages. 

5 Personality of the individual over-shadowed by: 

a The family and the State. 
b The spirits of the dead. 

6 Superstitious reverence for the past. 

a Antiquity a guarantee for truth. 

b Over-shadowing influence of Confucius [b. 551 B. C] ; Menciua 

[d. 317 B. C] ; and the Chinese Classics. (Eudo; Giles, 

chs. ii, iii; •Legge, lects. i, ii; ^hegge, I, 1-21, 91-113; 

Williams, I, ch. xi.) 

1) Chow-Tsze's [d. 1200 A. D.] interpretation of the Classics 

still in use. 

7 ' ' The Doctrine of the Mean, ' ' or * ' Just Medium. ' ' ( f Legge, I, 35-55. ) 

8 Absence of philosophical speculation or physical science. 

9 A love of formalism and ritual. 

II RELIGIOUS AND MORAL IDEAS. (Laurie, 104-120.) 

1 Conception of a Supreme Being and of a future life. 

2 Knowledge with reference to virtue and morality. 

3 Morality, social order, and propriety of conduct the fundamentals. 

4 Sanctity of the family relation. ('Douglas, ch. x.) 

a Relation of husband and wife, 
b Relation of father and children. 

5 Prudential virtue. Rules vs, feelings. 

in THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. (Barnes; 'Douglas, ch. ix; Laurie, 

120-126; Letoumeau, ch. x; Williams, I, ch. ix.) 

1 General education common for 4,000 years. 

a The present system began in the second century B. C, and was 
fully organized by 700 A. D. 

2 Effect of Chinese ideas on education. 

15 



CHiyESS EDUCATION. 



3 Have they a system of public education T 

4 Admission to civil and honorary service. 

IV THE EXAMINATION SYSTEM. {Barnes; Doolittie, I, ehs. xv-xvii; 
•Douglas, ch. ix; Holcombe, ch, si; Laurie, 126-134; •Martin, 
39-56, 75-82; fMartin, 22-28; Smith, ch. x; "Williams, I, ch. ix.) 

1 The preparation. Books studied. 

2 The preliminary examinations. 

a Nature and frequency of. 
b Privileges to those who pass. 

3 The departmental examinations. 

a Nature and frequency of. 
b Privileges to those who pas.s. 

4 The provincial examinations. 

a Nature and frequency of. 
b Privileges to those who pass. 

5 The Peking examination. 

6 Numbers taking the examina- 

tions. 

7 Powers tested by the examina- 

tions, 

8 Rewards of success. 

9 The callings open to an educated 

Chinaman. 




A CHINESE SCHOOLMASTER. 
One pupil in recitiiiK, with his back 



A Cycle of Cathaji, p. 237.) 

V CHINESE SCHOOLS. {Doolittie, I, eh. xv; Dresslar; Holcombe, ch. xi; 
Laurie, 134^145 ; Lee ; •Martin, 57-84 ; fMartin ; Smith, ehs. ix-x ; 
Williams, I, eh. ix.) 

1 The school-master and the school. 

a Hours; fees; buildings; etc. 

b Age and ceremony of admission. 

c Manner of instruction. 

2 Course of study. 

a Rigidity ; rote work. 

b The three grades of instruction. 

1) The first book or Primer. 

2) The second book. 

3) The Four Books and the Five Classics. 

3 Method of instruction. {Dresslar; Smith, ch, x.) 

a Earlier stages; reading and writing, 
b Higher stages. 

4 Discipline. 

5 Education of women. 



17 CHINESE EDUCATION. 

VI RESULTS OF THE SYSTEM. (Laurie, 145-151.) 

1 Political and social results. 

2 Characteristic qualities of mind of the Chinese. 

3 Lack of an ideal human aim. 

4 The system from our point of view. 

VII REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

tL£GGE, James. The Chinese CUiaaum, I. [London, 1861.] 

2 Important Secondary Authorities. 

DoouTTLE, Rev. J. Social Life of the Chinese, [New York, 1865.] 
♦Douglas, Robt. K. Society in China, [London, 1894.] 

Dresslab, F. B. Chinese Pedagogics in Practice; in Education, XX, 136-143. 
EuDO, H. Confucius and his Educational Ideals; in Proo. N. E. A., 1893. 
Laubie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
Lee, Yan Phon. When I was a Boy in China. [Boston, 1887.] 
tLEGOE, James. The Life and Teachings of Confucius; in The Chinese Classics, I. 

[London, 6th Ed., 1887.] 
♦Mabtin, W. a. p. The Chinese; their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. 

[New York, 1881.] 
tMABTiN, W. A. P. Education in China; in Circulars of Information, No. 1, 1877, 
U. S. Bu. of Educ. [Washington, 1877.] 
Smith, A. H. Village Life in China. [Chicago, c. d. 1899.] 
Williams, S. Wells. The Middle Kingdom, I. [New York, Rev. Ed., c. d. 1882.] 

3 Less Important Secondary Authorities. 

Babnes, E. and M. Historic Ideals and Methods of Chinese Education; in 

Studies in Education, I, 112-118. [Stanf. Univ., Cal., 1896.] 
BiOT, E. Essai sur Vhistoire de Vinstruction puhliqu^ en Chine et de la cor- 

poration des lettr^s. [Paris, 1847.] 
Compayr£,.G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1886.] 
Giles, H. A. History of Chinese Literature. [New York, 1901.] 
Hailman, W. N. History of Pedagogy. [Cinti., c. d. 1874.] 
Holcomb, C. The Real Chinaman. [New York, 1903.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phil a., 1902.] 
Letoubneau, Ch. L*4volution de VSducation. [Paris, 1898.] 
Payne, Jos. Lectures on the History of Education. [London, 1892.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Oeschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

4 General Works. 

tDoUGLAS, R. K. Language and Literature of China. [London, 1876.] 
•Legoe, James, The Religions of China. [London, 1880; New York, 1881.] 
May, Sib Thos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 
Taylob, Henby Osbobn. Ancient Ideals, I. [New York, 1896.] 

5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

All of the Important Secondary Authorities are good, Dresslar, Laurie, Martin, 
Smith, and Williams being especially valuable. There is little to choose between 
these works. fLegge, in the introduction to his great work, gives a good idea as to 
the ancient influences which are still operative in China. Of the second group. Hail- 
man and Kemp contain good short chapters. Taylor is the best of the General Works. 
See the pages of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions. 



VII PERSIAN EDUCATION. 

(Compayrt, 14-15; Kemp, ch. iii; Laurie, 178-196; Letourneau, 403-414; Schmid, 1,115-137.) 

I THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT. 

1 Local autonomy granted to subject nations. 

2 Toleration of foreign manners and religion. 

3 Absence of the caste system. 

4 Premium placed on personality and initiative. 

II THE PERSIAN CHARACTER. 

1 Disposition toward humanity. Mercy; equity; cheerfulness. 

2 Strong family and national feeling. 

3 Supreme virtues. 

4 National religion a religion of light. 

a Freedom from idolatry of the better classes. (Sayce, 256-270.) 
b Strong ethical elements. 

5 Natural influence of these elements on the education of the young. 

6 Significance of Persian life and education. 

III PERSIAN EDUCATION. 

1 Nature of their system. 

2 The plan of education. 

a The period of home education, 
b The period of public instruction, 
c The education of the upper classes. 

3 Characteristics of early education. 

4 Education and position of women. 

5 Education of the Magian priesthood. 

6 Method of instruction. 

IV REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities. 

Compayb£, G. History of Pedagogy, [Boston, 1885.] 

Kemp, E. L. History of Education, [Phila., 1902.] 

Laurie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education, [New York, Rev. Ed., 1900.] 

LETOUiu<fEAU, Ch. U Evolution de V4duoation, [Paris, 1898.] 

Sayce, A. H. The Ancient Empires of the East. [New York, Rev. Ed., 1896.] 

ScHMiD, K. A. Oeschichte der Erziehung, 1, [Stuttgart, 1884.] 

2 Suggestions: Laurie is the most useful reference. 
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VIII HEBREW EDUCATION, 

(Kemp, ch. v; Letourneau, 351-379; Levy; May, I, 32-40; Plath, fi4; Schmid, I, 294-333; 

Stein, I, 174-180.) 

I FIVE GREAT PERIODS IN HEBREW LIFE AND EDUCATION. 
(Duflf; Leipziger, 187-197; Marcus, pt. 1; Simon, pt. 1; Strass- 
burger, 1-24; Taylor, II, chs. xvii, xviii, ix.) 

1 Preceding the time of Moses. 

a Character of the people. 

2 From the Exodus [1493 B. C] to the death of Samuel [1043]. 

(Deuteronomy, v, vi ; flmber, 1801-5 ; Kent, 89-98 ; Laurie, 65-80.) 
a The educational and political reforms of Moses. 

1) His exalted conception of God. 
b Education entrusted to the priests and Levites. 

1) What they taught. 

2) Priests gradually neglected their duty, 
c Samuel founded the school of the Prophets. 

1) Importance of their work. 
d Nature of the education of the masses up to the time of Samuel. 

3 From the death of Samuel [1043] to the return from Babylon [538]. 

(timber, 1804-5; Kent, 196-206; Laurie, 80-^3; Proverbs, L) 
a The reforms of Samuel short-lived. From the death of Solomon 
[976] to the captivity [721; 588] a period of civil dissensions 
and increasing ignorance, 
b The Jews in the schools of their captors. 

4 From the return from Captivity [538] to the birth of Christ. (Laurie, 

83-92.) 
a Priests and Scribes became the teachers of the people. 

1) The priests neglected their priestly functions, for which they 

were called to account (Malachi, II, 1-12). 

2) The synagogues [c. 450] centers of instruction. Ezra's 

great open-air Bible class (Laurie, 86-88; Nehemiah, 
viii, l-«.) 

3) Sabbath schools among the Jews at this period. (Ellis.) 

b Ezra [c. 450] called **The Great Synod'' together. Work of 
this assembly in establishing schools. (flmber, 1806-8, 
1818-20.) 
1) Advances during this period. 
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20 HEBREW EDUCATION. 

c Learning and law now centered in the Scribes, or ** Rabbins." 
(Laurie, 84-91.) 

1) Their method of teaching. 

2) Gradual growth of their power. 

3) Increasing extent of their learning. 

a) Greek studies in the third century, B. C. 
d Disfranchisement of the ignorant. (flmber, 1811.) 
5 After the birth of Christ. (Laurie, 92-95; Leipziger, 193-197.) 

a Work of Josu6 ben Gamala [c. 64 A. D.] in establishing free com- 
-pulsory education. 
1) Conception of education as a means of national regeneration 
and preservation, 
b First people to insist on the education of all. 
c Lasting effect of the religious and national training. 

II THE TALMUD: ITS CHARACTER, DIVISIONS, AND DATE. 

(timber, 1808-10.) 

1 The Mishnah. 

a Covers two centuries before and after Christ, 
b Written by the Rabbins after 70 B. C. 

1) First edition, 190 A. D. 

2) First critical edition, 270 A. D. 

2 The Oemara. 

a Covers about three centuries from the close of the Mishnah, 
b Written about 500 A. D. 

Ill EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS FROM THE TALMUD. 

1 He who studies and teaches others possesses treasures and riches. 

2 He who has learned and does not impart his knowledge unto others disregards 

the Word of God. 

3 It is not permitted to live in a place where there is neither master nor school. 

4 Jerusalem was destroyed because her instructors were not respected. 

5 If both the father and the teacher arc threatened with any material loss the latter 

should be protected first. 

6 As soon as the child begins to speak the father should teach him to say in Hebrew, 

" The law which Moses commanded us is the heritage of the congregation of 
Jacob," and, " Hear, O Israel, the Eternal our Grod is one Grod." 

7 The teacher should strive to make the lesson agreeable to the pupils by dear 

reasons, as well as by frequent repetitions, imtil they thoroughly understand 
the matter and are able to recite it with great fluency. 

8 No man can acquire a proper knowledge of the Law unless he endeavors to fix 

the same in his memory by certain marks and signs. 

9 Let the honor of the pupil be as dear to thee as thine own. 

10 He who gives instruction to an unworthy pupil will suffer for the consequences 
thereof. 



21 HEBREW EDUCATION, 

11 The study of the Law is very important because it leads to good actions. He 

whose good actions exceed his wisdom, his wisdom shall endure. 

12 Just as a man is bound to have his son instructed in the Law, so also should he 

have his son taught some handicraft or profession. Whosoever does not teach 
his son a handicraft teaches him to be a thief. 

13 One learns much from his teachers, more from his school-fellows, but most of all 

from his pupils. 

14 The instruction of children should not be interrupted, even for the purpose of 

building a Holy Temple. 

15 Only those pupils should be punished in whom the master sees that there are 

good capacities for learning, and who are inattentive; but if they are dull and 
cannot learn they should not be punished. Punish with one hand and caress 
with two. 

IV THE CIVIL LAWS OF THE TALMUD. (Fenton; Spiers, 57-106.) 

1 Divisions and nature of the Laws. 

a Laws relating to damage suffered by a person or his cattle and 

other animals, caused by a pit, well, or fire, 
b Laws relating to claims for theft, 
c Laws relating to compensation for bodily injuries, 
d Laws relating to robbery. 

2 "What the Laws reveal as to the life and occupations of the people. 

V THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE TALMUD. (Laurie, 92-100; Leip- 
ziger, 198-221; Letoumeau, 359-372; Lewit; Kemp, ch. v; Mar- 
cus, pt. 2; Simon, pt. 2; Strassburger, 24-91.) 

1 The community and its educational duties, (flmber, 1811-14.) 

2 Points of importance in the later Hebrew system of education. 

(timber, 1812-14; Spiers, 1-18. Maxims, above.) 
a Qualities requisite to becoming a teacher, 
b High estimation of the office of instructor. Reverence for. 

(Spiers, 16-18, 37-39. Maxims, above.) 
c Education a national interest. 

d Duties of parents. (Edersheim, ch. vii; fl^t^^i** 1813-14. 
Maxims, above.) 

3 Importance of teaching each child a trade. (Spiers, 40-45.) 

4 Gradation of instruction, and nature of. (Edersheim, ch. viii; 

timber, 1812-13; Laurie, 98-99; Spiers, 19-36.) 
a Early home training. Intensity of family life, 
b From five to six years of age. 
c From six to ten vears, the Pentateuch, 
d From ten to fifteen years, the Misluiah, 
e After fifteen, the Gemara, (Ellis, 376.) 

5 Details of school organization. (flmber, 1813-14; Laurie, 95-100; 

Spiers, 46-55.) 
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a Divisions of classes. 

b Pupil teachers. 

c Transfers between schools. 

d Punctuality and regularity of attendance. 

e School hours, days, and holidays, (flmber^ 1843.) 

f Nature of discipline. 

g Use of rewards. 

6 Equal education for all classes. 

7 Music in Jewish education. 

8 Education of girls. The ideal of female education. (Edersheim, 

ch. viii; Proverbs, xxxi, 10-28.) 

VI JEWISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

1 First reading-slip the Law of Moses. 

2 Translation of a reader used about 1800 years ago, showing the kind 

of reading material used. (•Imber.) 

3 The Pentateuch; the Mishnah; and the Oemara. 

VII LESSONS TO BE DRAWN FROM JEWISH EDUCATION. 
1 Lasting influence of the system of training provided. 

VIII REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

*Imbeb, N. H. An ancient Jewish Primer, by Habbi Akabah ; in Rep. U, 8. Com, 
Educ., 1895-1896, I. 
The Old Testament, 
The Talmud, 

2 Secondary Authorities of First Importance. 

Edebsheim, Rev. Dr. A. Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. [London, 

1876.] 
flMBEB, N. H. Education and the Talmud; in Rep, U, 8, Com, Eduo., 1894- 

1895, II. 
Laurie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education, [New York, Rev. Ed., 1900.] 
Leipzioer, H. M. The Education of the Jews. [Vol. Ill, No. 6, of Monographs 

published by the N. Y. College for the training of Teachers, N. Y., 1890.] 
Letocbneau, Ch. V^volution de VMucation, [Paris, 1898.] 
LiEwrr, J. Darstellung der theoretischen und praktischen Padagogik in 

Jiidischcn Alterthum nach TcUmudischen Quellen, [Berlin, 1895.] 
Marcus, Sasiuel. Die Piidagogik des israelitischen Volkes, [Berlin, 1866; 

Wien, 1877; Leipzig, 1879.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Simon, Joseph. U Education et Vinstruction des enfants chez les anoiens Juifs, 

[Leipzig, 3d Ed., 1879.] 
Spiers, B. The School System of the Talmud, [London, 1898.] 
Stein, Lorenz. Das Bildungswesen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Strassburger, B. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterricht hei den Israe^ 

liten, [Stuttgart, 1885.] 
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3 I^eRS Important Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

CoMPAYBfe, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

Duff, A. The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. [New York, 1902.] 

Ellis, A. Caswell. Growth of the Sunday School Idea; in Ped. 8em., Ill, 

376-377. [June, 1896.] 
Fenton, John. Early Hebrew Life. [London, 1880.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Kent, Chas. F. A History of the Hebrew People. [New York, 1896.] 
May, Sib Thos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 
Plath, Jul. 8chom*8 Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Taylob, Henby Osboen. Ancient Ideals, II. [New York, 1896.] 

4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, *Imber is interesting and valuable, and should be consulted by 
students. Of the first group of secondary authorities, Laurie, Leipziger, and Spiers 
will be of greatest value to the beginning student. Imber also contains much that is 
valuable. Marcus and Strassburger are old standards, but long and including much 
detail. Lewit is a more recent and a valuable work. Leipziger is a free translation 
of a portion of Marcus. Spiers is an especially valuable work. Edersheim is an 
old popular work. Of the second group of Secondary Authorities, Duff is particu- 
larly valuable for the religion and ethics of the Hebrew people as a background to 
their education, though their educational system is not specifically described. The 
few pages in Ellis are quite interesting. Kent and Fenton describe the life oi the 
people. Taylor is good on the ideals of the Hebrew people. Plath is good for prac- 
tice in reading easy German. The chapters in Compayr^ and Kemp are not very 
satisfactory. 



IX GREEK EDUCATION. 

(Browning, 1-17; Compayr^, 17-42; Felton, I, lect. viii; Freeman, map iv; Grasberger; Hail- 
man, 18-30; Kemp, ch. vi; May, I, 43-138; Quinn; Regener, 2-18; Schiller, 5-15; 
Schmid, I, 178-257.) 

A Modifying Influences and General Characteristics. 

I INFLUENCE OF THEIR RELIGION. (•Davidson, 3-11; De Cou- 

langes, 49-67; Dickinson, 1-18, 126-186; Gardner and Jevons, 

6g-87; Laurie, 196-210, 213-226; Smith, 47-55; Taylor, I, ch. 
• • • \ 

Vlll.) 

1 Religion idealized humanity. 

a Absence of awe and fear. 

b Homeric poems the starting point of the inner life of the Greeks. 

2 The divine element in all men. 

a Struggle for inner harmony. 

b Conditions necessary to realize this ideal. 

1) Influence on marriage, and on the subject-matter and method 
of education. 

3 Strong moral unity of the Greek people. 

4 Greek art and Greek character. (Dickinson, 187-226.) 

5 The Greek games and the Greek drama. (Duruy, II, pt. 2, 378-394; 

Gardner and Jevons, 269-273.) 
a Physical and moral value of the games. 

1) Social training of the games. 

2) Effect on the Greek character, 
b Moral training of the drama. 

II THE CITY STATE; WAR; PHILOSOPHIC SPECULATION. 

(•Davidson, 12-25; Dickinson, 65-125; Duruy, II, pt. 2, 378- 
394; Fling, ch. 2; Gardner and Jevons, 1-9.) 

1 Influence of the geographical position of the Greek states. 

2 Nature of the political organization. 

a Degree of political unity. 

b Relation of freemen; foreign residents; and slaves. 

1) Who were educated, 
c Idea of the dominant power of the ruling class. 

3 The place of the family in society. 

4 Influence of commerce. 

a Greek power of assimilation. 
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25 GREEK EDUCATION. 

5 Rise of Philosophy and a leisure class after 600 B. C. 

a Search for a first principle. (Draper, ch. iv, 95-100.) 

1) Physical speculation. 

2) Socrates substitutes moral for physical principle. 

6 Influence of the Persian wars [490-479 B. C.]. 

a Education now insisted on as a means of virtue. 

Ill COMMON FEATURES OF ALL GREEK EDUCATION. (Becker, 

1-21, 217-240; Bliimner, ch. iii; JDavidson, 86-105; •Davidson, 
33-37; Laurie, 196-226; Monroe, 1-15; Quinn, 271-276.) 

1 Education everywhere recognized as a public necessity. 

a Provision for. 

2 Citizenship a degree. 

a How obtained, 
b To whom open. 

3 Stages everywhere the same, though the age limits diflfered. 

a The four stages. 

1) Nature of education. 

2) Examinations. 

4 Education of women. (Dickinson, 154-167.) 

a Nature of, and extent. 

B Early Greek Education. 

(•Davidson, 38-40; Lane, 11-27; Laurie, 226-227.) 

I ^OLIANS THE FIRST OF THE GREEKS TO MAKE ANY NOT- 
ABLE ADVANCE. 

1 Early promise as a people not fulfilled. 

a The cause of this. 

2 Nature of their education in gymnastics, music, and letters. 

3 Work of Epaminondas. 

4 Early education in Crete. 

C Spartan Education. 

(•Davidson, 41-51 ; Dittes, 61-56; Duruy, I, 434-475; Fling, ch. 3, 32-44; Gardner and Jevons, 
414-431; Kemp, 55-62; Lane, 31-38; Letourneau, 419-428; Monroe, 15-24; Mttller, II, 
Bk. iv, ch. v; Smith, 55-71; Stadelmann, 50-55; Wilkins, 1-59.) 

I THE SPARTAN IDEAL. 

1 As influenced by the location of Sparta. 

a Elements in the population of the Spartan State. 
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2 First duty of each citizen. 

3 Virtues demanded. 

4 Aim of education. 

5 The ''Laws of Lycurgus'' (Barnard's Jr., XIV, 611-624; Duruy, I, 

pt. 2, 457-475; Plutarch, I, Lycurgus). 

II THE NATURE OF SPARTAN EDUCATION. (Fling, pt. 3, 32-44; 
Hobhouse, 14-15; Laurie, 228-248.) 

1 The period of infancy. 

a Examination. Training. 

2 The period of boyhood. 

a Nature and support of schools. 

1) The padonomus. 

2) The school; classes; discipline. 

3) Dress; food. 

b The method of instruction. 

1) The teachers. 

2) Authority of the elder men. 
c The subject-matter of instruction. 

d The ruling idea of instruction during this period. 

1) Nature and object of instruction in gymnastics. 

2) Nature and object of instruction in music, 
e Why no higher education. 

3 The period of youth. [Cadets; ephebi,] 

a Military training. 

1) Nature of the new training. 

2) Food; beds; drills, 
b Training in expression. 

4 The period of manhood; full citizenship. 

a The marriage relation, 
b The State and the family, 
c Socialism of Spartan life. 

5 The education of women in Sparta. 

a Nature of, and effect on their character. 



Ill RESULTS OF THE SPARTAN SYSTEM. (Duruy, I, 469-475.) 

1 Qualities emphasized. Example. 

2 Qualities over-looked and sacrificed. 

3 Effect of the system on the State. 

4 Chief lesson. 
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D Ionic, or Athenian Education. 

(Becker, 1-21, 217-240; Dareniberg and Saglio, article 4ducaiio; •Davidson, 60-92; fDavid- 
8on, 53-77; IDavidson, 86-105; Dittes, 56-64; Gardner and Jevons, 297-322; Qirard; 
Kemp, 62-83; Lane, 39-85; Laurie, 248-288; •Mahaflfy; tMahaflfy, ch. xi; Plath, §2; 
Quinn, 271-276; VVilkins, 60-100.) 

I THE ATHENIAN IDEAL. (Laurie, 248-249.) 

1 Athenian education a reflex of Athenian life. (Bliimner, ch. iii; 

tDavidson, 29-52; Duruy, II, pt. 2, 645-664; Girard, 1-8; 

Monroe, 24-31.) 
a Contrast with that of Sparta, 
b Private life vs, public life. 

1) The place and nature of family life. 

2) Its relation to State education. 

2 Aim of Athenian education. (Girard, 8-16.) 

a The ideal of an educated man. 

b Motives. 

c Object of instruction. 

d Ideal of personal conduct. 

II ORGANIZATION OF THE ATHENIAN SCHOOLS. (•Davidson, 67- 

72 ; Girard, 17-61, 100-125, 241-252 ; Lane, 49-57 ; Laurie, 253- 
256, 276-278; •Mahaflfy, ch. v; Whittaker.) 

1 Extent of State supervision. 

a Over private schools and palcestra. 

b Over the gymnasia, 

c Extent of compulsory education. 

2 School houses. 

3 School-masters. 

a Position; qualifications; fees. 
b Discipline. 

4 The Pedagogue. 

a His work and position. (See picture, Girard, 121.) 

5 Hours of instruction. Holidays. 

6 Method of teaching. 

a Pictures of schools. See Girard, as follows : 

1) Interior of a school, (pp. 109, 111, 171, and 173). 

2) Interior of a palcEstra, (pp. 191, 193, 195, and 197). 

3) Showing boys exercising, (pp. 199-215). 

b Pictures of ancient school and library materials. (Daremberg 
and Saglio, II, pt. 2, 1699-1705; Schreiber, plates 89-92.) 
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AN ATHENIAN SCHOOL, 
a a. cup discorered at Caare, signed by the paiater Duria, and now in the Museum of 
Berlin. A. Micliaelis, Archaeolog Zeitung. 1873, pi. 1.) 




LESSON IN MUSIC AND GRAMMAR. 



[Explanation: — At the right is tlie paidagogoa: he is seated, and turns his head to look 
at hia pupil, who is standing before his master. The latter liolds a, triptyeh an<l a stylos; 
he is periiapa curreeting a task. At the left a pupil ia taking u music les'^uii. On the wall 
are hung a roll, a dipljch, a lyre, and an unknown crosa-shapad object.] 




A rj:ssoN IX poetry and music. 

[GsPLANATiON : — At tlifi right sits, cross- legged, the paidagogoa, who has just brought 
in his pupil. The boy stands before the teacher of poetry and recites his lesson. Tlie master, 
in a chair, holds in his hand a roll which he is unfolding, upon which we see Greek letters. 
Above these three Agures we see on the wall a cup, a lyre, and a leather case of llutes. To 
the bag ia attached the small buic containing mouthpieces of different kinds for the flutes. 
Farther on a pupil is receiving a leason in music. The master and pupil are both seated on 
seats without backs. The master, with head erect, looks at the pupil who, bent over hia 
lyre, seems absorbed in his playing. Above are hanging a basket, a lyre, and a cup. On the 
wall is an inscription in Greek.] 
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Ill NATURE OF ATHENIAN EDUCATION. (•Davidson, 60-92; Guhl 
and Koner; Laurie, 248-288; Quinn, 108-111, 186-200, 271-276; 
Whittaker.) 

1 The period of infancy. (Bliimner, eh. it; Gulick, ch. vi; Hobhouse, 

3-5; fSinith, II, 94-99; Stadelmann, 22-28; Uasing, I.) 
a Family education. 

b Home life; games; discipline. {Girard, 65-99; •Mahaflfy, chs. 
i, ii; Richter, ch. i.) 

2 School education. (Bosanquet, 1-23; •Davidson, 67-84; Girard 

Gulick, chs. vii, viii ; Hobhouse, 5-14 ; Kemp, 62-70 ; Lane, 58-80 
Laurie, 259-270; Letourneau, 435-458; •Mahaffy, chs. iii-vi 
Stadelmann, 56-127; Ussing, II.) 
a Age limits, 
b Gradual differentiation of subjects. 

1) Secondary education an evolution. 
c Literarj- education. Subjects and methods of instruction. 
(Girard, 126-160.) 

1) Beading and Literature. . . • ' 

2) Arithmetic. (Cajori, 63-67; 

Tetlow.) 

3) Writing. 

4) Geometry [after e. 400, B. C.]. 

5) Drawing [after e. .350. B. C.]. 

6) Grammar [after e. 300, B. C.]. 

7) Rhetoric and Dialectics [after 

c. 200, B. C.]. 
d Musical education. "(Girard, 161- 
184; •Mahaffy, chs. v, vi.) 

1) Place in Greek education. 

2) Chanting and singing. 

3) Use of the lyre and eithara. 
e About 350, B. C. school education 

differentiated into: 

1) Primary education. Teacher known as a grammatist. 

a) Age limits. 

b) Subjects taught. 

2) Secondary education. Teacher known as a grammaticus. 

a) Age limits. 

b) Subjects taught. 

3) This distinction emphasized later in Rome. 

f Moral education. Provisions for. (•Davidson, 73-75; Girard, 
253-270; Laurie, 267-270; Monroe, 31-33,) 




THE LITERATURE LESSON. 

(After Caeretan cylix, Cim- 

p&na collection, 6th oentury. 

Ann. dell' Inat., ISGO, tav.. 



aRBEK BDVCATIOV. 

9 GymaaBiKa or bodily training. 

1) Thepa^tra. 

2) The gymntmum. (See plate and appended references.) 

3) Nature and object of exercises. (Daremberg and Saglio, 

article gymnasUca; Qirard, 185-220; Oulick, cb. viii; 
Lowrey; 'Mahaffy, ch. iii; Bichter, ch. ii.) 
li Dancing: nature of. 

1) Correlation of d and g. 




GEOUNDPLAN OF THE GYHXASIUII AT EPHESOS. 
(Redrawn from Richter, Die BpieU der Oriechen und Rimer, p. 27.) 

[EXPLAHATION : — A, B, C, pillsred corridors, or porticoj D, an open space, poisibly a 
paUeitra, evidently intended to supply the peri»tslium; E, the Bphariaterium, a long narrow 
hall lued for games of ball; F, the Ephebeum. a large hall with seats; O, the Con/oeum, in 
which was suspended a sack filled with chaff for the use of boiers; H, the Conutertum, 
where the young men sprinkled themselves with dust; I, the frigida lavatio, or cold bath; E, 
the Elaolheaium, where the wrestling master anointed the bodies of the contestants; Xi, 
the Priffidarium, or cooling-off room; M, the furnace room; N, the vapor bath; O, the 
IiMomotim, or dry sweating apartment; P, the hot bath; Q. Q', rooms for games, for the 
keepen, or for other uses; H, R', Xysti, or covered Stadia, for use iu bad weather; S, 8, S, 
8, S, rows of aeats, looking upon T, the uncovered Stadium; U, groves, with seats and walks 
uaong the trees, V, V, Et^ra, or recessed seats for the use of philosophers, rhetoricians, and 
others.] 

For further description see Becker, 300-305; Daremberg * Saglio, II, pt. 2, 1684-1660 
(8 plana); Gardner and Jevona, 315-317; Guhl and Koner, 100-111; Ricbt«r, 2S-2S; and 
Smith, I, 080-030. 
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3 Advanced, or college education. (Capes, 20-47; •Davidson, 85-89; 

Girard, 271-309 ; Lane, 81-85 ; Laurie, 270-274 ; Letoumeau, 458- 
462; •Mahaffy, ch. vii; Quinn, 275-276; Stadelmann, 156-172.) 

a Age limits. 

b Who admitted, and how. 

c Studies. 

d Gymnasia State-supported institutions. The Academy. 

e Youths pass from care of a pedagogue to care of the State. 
[Ephebi.] 
1) Eflfect of the change. 

f Authority of the father, and of the Court of Areopagus. 

g Training of the Ephebic period. 

h Enrollment as candidates for citizenship. 

1) The ceremony. 

2) The oath. (•Davidson, 61; Laurie, 271; Monroe, 33.) 

3) Nature of the next two years' service. 

4 Education of women in Athens. (Ball, B. W. ; Felton, I, 343-355; 

Gardner and Jevons, 340-354; Guhl and Koner, 186-196; Hob- 
house, 16; Laurie, 275-276; Monroe, 34r-50; Stadelmann, 17-21.) 

a Nature and extent of education. 

b Home life. Health. Virtues. Marriage. 

IV ATHENS AND SPARTA COMPARED. (Laurie, 278-282.) 

1 Education in each a reflex of the ruling idea as to the purpose and 

functions of the State. 

2 Leading characteristics of each system. 

3 The contribution of each to civilization. (Butcher, ch. i.) 

4 Lessons to be drawn from a study of each. 

E Later Greek Education. 

(Barnard's Jr., XXIV, 457-467; tDavidson, 78-102; Kemp, 70-82; Monroe, 51-66; Taylor, 

I, ch. X.) 

I THE NEW HIGHER EDUCATION. (Capes; •Davidson, 90-92, 97- 
103; Draper, I, ch. iv; Girard, 310-327; Hobhouse, 16-20; Laurie, 
283-295; Lloyd, II, ch. Ivi; •Mahaffy, ch. xi; Stadehnann, 173- 
216.) 

1 After 479 B. C, the need of more education began to be felt, partic- 

ularly in Athens, 
a Reason for this. (Godley, ch. i; Monroe, 66-91; Syllabus, p. 25.) 

2 The new teachers in the State. The new schools. 

a New subjects introduced. 
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3 The Sophists: Protagoras [445] ; Gorgias; Prodicus; Hippias. 

a Nature of their teaching. (Girard; Isocrates, Oration xiii; 

Laurie, 28&-291; •Mahaffy, ch. ix; Monroe, 91-109.) 
b Effect of their teaching on the schools and on the life of the time, 
c The school of Isocrates [b. 393-d. 338 B. C] as a type. 

4 The struggle against the change. (•Davidson, 93-113; Fowler, 150- 

183.) 
a The old aristocratic party. 

b Aristophanes [440-380]. {The Clouds.) (Godley, ch. ix.) 
c Socrates [469-399]. (fDavidson, 103-127; Dittes, 64-67 
• Draper, I, ch. v; Hailman, 31-41; Letoumeau, 462-470 
Lewes, I, Fourth Epoch; •Mahaffy, ch. viii; Painter, 56-60 
Plath, 7-14; •Zeller.) 

1) His method of teaching. (•Bryan, same dialogues as in 

•Jowett; •Jowett, I; Fitch, ch. iii; Menroe, 109-115; 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, bk. iv, ch. 2.) 

a) Socrates in contrast with the baser Sophists. (Godley, 

ch. v; •Jowett, I, Euthedemus, pp. 189-250.) 

b) Socrates in contrast with the superior Sophists. (God- 

ley, ch. iv; •Jowett, I, Protagoras, pp. 113-188.) 

c) Socrates among the young. (Godley, ch. vi.) 

2) His place in history. (Godley, ch. ii.) 

n IDEAL EEMEDIES PROPOSED BY THE PHILOSOPHERS. 

(Fischer, 15-40; Hailman, 31-41; Martin.) 

1 Xenophon [fl. c. 410-362]. 

a His Spartan modification of the Athenian plan. (•Davidson, 
114-132; Martin, ch. 1; Monroe, 116-128; Xenophon 's 
Cyropedeia, particularly I, ch. 2.) 

2 Plato [429-348]. 

a His plan to secure a succession of sages. (Abbott, ch. iii; Adam- 
son; Bosanquet; •Davidson, 134-150; fDavidson, 128-151; 
Dittes, 67-68 ; Draper, I, ch. v ; Hobhouse, 20-28 ; Letoumeau, 
428-433; Lewes, I, Sixth Epoch; •Mahaffy, ch. x; Martin, 
chs. ii-iv; Monroe, 129-137; Nettleship; Painter, 60-62; 
Wilkins, 101-134 ; fZeller, ch. xi.) 
1) His work tended to increase the individualism he sought to 
cure. 

b First to present the super-civic man. 

c The after results of his work. 

d The Bepuhlic, particularly bk. vii. (•Bryan; f Bryan; f Jowett; 
Monroe, 138-221.) 
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e The Laws. (Monroe, 222-264.) 

3 Aristotle [384-322]. (Barnard's Jr., XIV, 133-146 ; Burnet ; •David- 

son, 166-202 ; fDavidson, 152-176 ; Dittes, 67-71 ; Draper, I, 171- 
181; JJowett, I, bk. viii; Laurie, 295-300; Lewes, I, Seventh 
Epoch ; •Mahaify, eh. x ; Martin, ch. v ; Monroe, 265-294 ; Painter, 
62-65; Wilkins, 135-167.) 

a His outline of an ideal State. 

b The State an organized means to an end. 

c His plan for education. 

1) Aim and purpose of education. 

2) Practical studies. 

3) Creative studies. 

4) Theoretical studies. 

5) Philosophy, or highest education. 

4 Epidemic of letters and individualism. (Godley, ch. xi.) 

a Philip [338 B. C] became master. 

b Empty pretense of the rhetorician supreme. 

1) Sects arise, 
c Greece became a Roman province [146 B. C.]. 
d Alexandria the new intellectual center. 

Ill THE ALEXANDRIAN PERIOD. (Bury, I, 206-212, 317-325; •David- 
son, 206-213 ; Draper, I, 187-206 ; Hatch, lect. 2 ; Kingsley, 3-68 ; 
Quinn, 276-280.) 

1 Work of Alexander in uniting the western Orient and establishing a 

common language, literature, philosophy, a common interest, and 
a common body of scientific information and international law. 
a Effect of this on Rome. 

2 Athens long a city of letters and a center of philosophical teaching. 

(Barnard's Jr., XXIV, 475-486; Monroe, 295-307.) 
a Athenian schools widely known between 150 B. C. and 100 A. D. 
b Spread and influence of Greek higher education. (Hatch, lect. 2.) 
c The philosophical schools of the period. 

1) Commentator had succeeded the philosopher, 
d Lectures; lecturers; hearers, 
e Justinian closed the schools [529 A. D.]. (Sandys, 368, 374.) 

3 In the division of the Empire, Ptolemy Soter took Egypt [323 B. C], 

and made Alexandria the intellectual capital of the world, 
a Athens sapped by Alexandria. (jMahaffy, 192-198.) 
b The Library and the Museum founded. (Draper, 187-193.) 

1) Magnitude of the collection. (Sandys, 105-115.) 
c State-supported schools of the period. (Sandys, 105-115.) 
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d Schools of medicine and science. (Matter, Boutledge, 33-52.) 

4 Some famous Alexandrian students and teachers. (Ball, W. W. B., 

chs. iv, v; Cajori, 34-62; Draper, I, 193-206; Routledge, 33-52.) 
a Euclid [c. 323-283?] opened a school at Alexandria, about 300 

B.C. 
b Archimedes [287-212]. Mechanician, 
c Eratosthenes [276-196]. Librarian, geographer, astronomer, 

geologist. (Sandys, 123-125.) 
d Ptolemy [b. J-d. 168 A. D.]. (Draper, I, 322-324.) 

1) His Mechanism of the Heavens [Syntaxis], written about 

138 A. D., the standard astronomy in Europe for almost 
1500 years. 

2) His Geography used in European schools until the fifteenth 

century, 
e Hypatia [370-415]. Mathematician. 

5 Some famous Christian teachers of the Second Century, A. D. 

a Polycarp [80T-166]. 

b Ignatius [T-107T]. 

c Justin Martyr [105J-167]. 

6 Interaction of Qreek, Hebrew, Roman, and Christian thought. 

(JDavidson, 117-120.) 

7 Alexandria in turn sapped by Rome, and became a provincial town. 

8 Constantinople founded in 330, and soon became the center for Greek 

learning. 

9 After being preserved for centuries in the East, the science, literature 

and philosophy of the Greeks was handed on to the West. (Har- 
rison; Sandys, ch. xxiii.) 
a Through Spain, by the Arabs. (Syllabus, Sect. XVII.) 
b Through Italy, by the Renaissance. (Syllabus, Sect. XXI.) 
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Steix, Lorenz. Das Bildungsu:€S€n, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
UssiNO, J. L. Erziehung und Jugendunterricht bei den Griechen und Romem. 

[Berlin, New Kd., 1885.] 
Whittaker, F. E. Young Greek Boys in Old Greek Schools; in Pop. 8ci. Mo., 

Vol. LIII, 809-821. [Oct., 1898.] 
WiLKiNS, A. S. National Education in Greece in the J^th C. B. C. [London, 1873.] 
3 Secondary Authorities having reference to particular periods or phases. 

Abbott, Evelyn. Hellenica. The third essay is by R. S. Nettleship on "The 

Theory of Education in Plato's Republic.*' [London, 1880.] 
Adamson, J. E. The Theory of Education in Plato's Republic. [London and 

New York, 1903.] 
Barnard, Henry. Aristotle and His Educational Views ; in Barnard^ s Jr., XIV, 

133-146. 
Barnard, Henry. Education in Ancient Sparta (Plutarch) ; in Barnard's Jr., 

XIV, 611-624. 
Barnard, Henry. Higher Education in Ancient Greece (Kirkpatrick) ; in 

Barnard's Jr., XXIV, 453-486. 
Bosanquet, B. Education of the Young in Plato's Republic. [Camb. U. Pr., 1900.] 
Capes, W. W. University Life in Ancient Athens. [London and New York, 1877.] 
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Fitch, Sib J. G. Educational Aims and Methods. [Cambridge and New York, 1900.] 
Habbison, Fr. Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages, [Cambr., 1900.] 
GoDLEY, A. D. Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day. [New York, 1896.] 
Hatch, Edwin. The Hihhert Lectures, 1S88. {The Influence of Greek Ideas 

and Usages upon the Christian Church,) [London, 1890.] 
KiNOSLET, Chas. HistoriccU Lectures and Essays. [London, 1889.] 
tMAHAFFY, J. P. Greek Life and Thought, [London and New York, 1887.] 
Mabtin, Alexandbe. Les doctrines pddagogiqucs des Grecs, [Paris, 1881.] 
Matter, M. Uistoire de V6cole d'Alexandrie. [Paris, 2d Ed., 3 Vols., 1840.] 
Nettleship, R. L. Lectures on the Republic of Plato. [London, 1898.] 
Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
Tatlob, Henbt Osborn. Ancient Ideals, I, [New York, 1896.] 
Tetlow, John. The Greek Idethod of Performing Arithmetical Calculations; 

in School and College, I, 22-35. [Jan., 1892.] 
*Zelleb, Db. EnuABD. Socrates and the Socratic Schools. [London, 3d Ed., 1886.] 
tZELLEB, Dr. Eduabd. Plato and the old Academy. [London, New Ed., 1888.] 
4 Secondary Authorities containing short general articles. 
Beckeb, Prof. Charicles. [London, 3d Ed., 1866.] 
BLthcNEB, H. The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, [London, 1893.] 
Bbowning, Oscab. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, 1886.] 
Compatb£, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 

Ed., 1890.] 
J^LTON, C. C. Ancient and Modem Greece, I. [Boston, 7th Ed., 1886 ; c. d. 1866.] 
Gabdneb, p. and Jevons, F. B. A Manual of Greek Antiquities, [New York, 1896.] 
GoLL, Hebmann. Kulturhilder aus Hellas und Rom, 1. [Leipzig, 3d Ed., 1880.] 
Guhl, E. and Koner, W. Life of the Greeks and Romans. [New York, 1876.] 
GuLiCK, C. B. Life of the Ancient Greeks. [New York, 1902.] 
Hailman, W. N. History of Pedagogy, [Cinti., c. d. 1874.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Letoubneau, Ch. L^^rolution de V6ducation. [Paris, 1898.] 
MiJLLEB, C. O. History and Antiquity of the Doric Race, II. [London, 2d 

Ed., 1839.] 
Plath, Jul. Schemes Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Regeneb, Fb. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
Richteb, Db. W. Die Spiele der Griechen und Romer. [Leipzig, 1887.] 
Schiller, H. Lehrhuch der Geschichte der Pddagogik. [Leipzig, 2d Ed., 1891.] 
6 Greneral Works. 

Ball, B. W. Women's Rights in Ancient Athens; in Atlan4ic Mo., XXVII, 

273-286. [March, 1871.] 
Ball, W. W. U. Short History of Mathematics. [London, 1888.] 
Butcher, S. H. Aspects of Greek Life. [London and New York, 2d Ed., 1893.] 
Cajori, F. a History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 
De Coulange, F. The Ancient City. [Boston, 7th Ed., 1889.] 
Dickinson, G. L. The Greek View of Life. [London, 1896.] 
Dbafeb, John W. IntellectucU Development of Europe, I. [New York, c. d. 1876.] 
DuBUY, Victob. History of Greece, I and II. [London, 1892.] 
FiscHEB, KuNO. Descartes and His School. [London, 1887.] 
FowLEB, W. W. The City State of the Greeks and Romans. [London, 1893.] 
Lewes, Geo. H. History of Philosophy, I. [London, 5th Ed., 1880.] 
Llotd, W. W. Age of Pericles, II. [London, 1875.] 
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tMAHAFFY J. P. Social Life in Oi-eeoe, [London, 7th Ed., 1890.] 
Mat, Sir Thos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [New York, 1891 ; pref . 1877.] 
Newman, John Henbt. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 
QuiNN, Daniel. Education in Greece; in Rep, O. S, Com. Educ.^ 1896-1897, I» 

270-280. 
RouTLEDOE, R. A Popular History of Science. [London,' 1881.] 
ScHBEifiEB, Db. Th. Kulturhistorischer Bilderatlas Altertum. [Leipzig, 1888.] 

6 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, Jowett's translations and the two works by Bryan, which are 
based on Jowett, are excellent. Monroe is a good collection of extracts, bearing 
largely on the theory of ancient education. Plutarch is worth reading carefully. 
Lowrey is a translation of Lucian's dialogue of Anacharsis and Solon, with many 
comments. The collection of extracts edited by Fling is quite 8erviceai>le. Burnet 
is a recent work in the Cambridge Training College series. 

Of the Special Secondary Authorities, the first two by Davidson, and those by 
Hobhouse, Laurie, *Mahaffy, and Wilkins are of the first importance, ^Davidson 
and Laurie being particularly valuable. Hobhouse is a history of practice, and 
contains many citations to authorities. Lane is a popular and a very readable essay, 
though of less value than the works cited above. Whittaker is a short and inter- 
esting sketch. Grasberger is a monumental work, and almost all later writers have 
been indebted to it. It contains so many extracts from sources that it is almost a 
book of sources in itself. Smith's Dictionary is a mine of information, and its 
citations to authorities are of much value. Schmid contains a very detailed account. 
Ussing is a valuable, condensed treatise. Stadelmann is a popular sketch, based on 
secondary authorities, and written in easy German. Daremberg and Saglio, and 
Girard contain many excellent pictures, as well as valuable citations and descrip- 
tive text. « 

Of the books and articles in group 3 referring to particular periods or phases, 
the articles in Abbott, Bosanquet, Nettleship, Taylor, and the two books by Zeller 
all bear on the later work of the theorists. Zeller's works are excellent, though too 
long for ordinary use. Fitch has a good chapter on Socrates as a teacher. Tetlow 
explains arithmetical method in detail. Capes deals with a special and limited phase 
of the later higher education. Kingsley, fMahaffy, and Hatch deal with the infiuence 
of Greek ideas on the later thought at Alexandria, Rome, and in the Christian world, 
Hatch being particularly valuable. Godley is a valuable and very readable book, 
and will be of much use for the period of the Sophists. Sandys, a wonderful example 
of painstaking scholarship, is valuable for the Alexandrian period. 

Of the references in group 4 containing short general articles, Becker and 
Richter refer to the games and the gymnasium more particularly than the others. 
Becker, Felton, G^ll, Guhl and Koner, and Mttller are old standards. Felton, and 
Guhl and Koner are particularly good. Mfiller describes Spartan education in 
detail. Letoumeau contains a good sketch and offers good practice in reading French. 
The two chapters in Gulick are good, but short, ^e histories of education cited 
contain only short and very general chapters, and are usually unsatisfactory. The 
German histories will afford good language practice. 

Of the General Works, W. W. R. Ball and Cajori relate to the state of mathe- 
matical knowledge in Greece and later at Alexandria. Routledge states the same 
for both mathematics and science. Butcher, Dickinson and Mahaffy contain chapters 
on the family and social life of Greece, while Fowler, Lloyd, and May bear on the 
political aspect of Greek life. Draper nves a very readable account of the changes 
in Greek philosophy and science. Schrieber is a volume of pictures, illustrative of 
Greek life. 

The beginning student will probably find ^Davidson, t Davidson, Hobhouse, 
Lane, Laurie, *Mahaffy, or Wilkins the most useful to begin with, and then supple- 
ment the book read with a second from the above list or with other references which 
refer more directly to particular phases. Sandys is very good for the Alexandrian 
period, and Godley for the Sophists and Socrates. Monroe is best for the sources. 
The pages of the Syllabus should be consulted for more detailed suggestions as to 
reading. 
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X ROMAN EDUCATION. 

(Compayr6y 43-60; Grasberger; Hailman, 42-51; Kemp, ch. vii; Klemm, ch. is, pt. 1; Plath, 
8 3; Regener, 19-22; Schiller, 15-29; Schmid, I, 258-293; Smith.) 

A Modifying Influences: Character of the Romans. 

(Addis, 615-619; Dittes, 71-74; May, I, 140-182.) 

I INFLUENCE OF THEIR RELIGION. (Laurie, 305-315; Tighe, 35-42.) 

1 Roman worship of the gods a reverential recognition of the Unseen 

Power, 
a The early Romans the Puritans of the ancient world. 

2 Nature of the early Roman religion. 

a The family element. (Duruy, I, 255-271.) 

b Lars famUiaris. Vesta, Sacred hearth. Ancestors. 

3 The family the unit. 

a Place and authority of the father, 
b Place of the wife and mother. 

1) In the home. 

2) In the education of her children. 

4 Religion of the city an outgrowth of that of the home. 

a Virtues demanded in the State. 

5 Contrast with the Greeks. 

6 Influence of foreign conquest. The religion of the conquered peoples. 

Foreign cults, 
a Effect on the early family religion, 
b Effect on the moral influence of the home, 
c Effect on the character of the Roman, 
d Effect on society and the life of the nation. 

II. INFLUENCE OF THEIR POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. (Fling, 
chs. vi-x; Taylor, I, ch. xii; Tighe, chs. v, vi.) 

1 Classes in the Roman State. 

a Effect of the struggle of the plebs for civil and political rights 
in shaping the education of a Roman. 
1) The three lines of professional activity. 

2 Effect of the long struggle for political supremacy in shaping the 

nation, 
a Lines of development. 

38 
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b Kind of men in demand, 
c Differentiation of pursuits. 
3 Political institutions a growth. 
a Consequent nature of. 

III INFLUENCE OP WAE. (Bury, I, 25-36; Fling, ch. viii; Ihne, IV, 

213-251, 345-373; Lecky, I, 271-308; May, I, 172-182.) 

1 Its effect on the early religion and morality of the Romans. (Draper, 

I, 244-250.) 

2 Effect of the introduction of great numbers of the conquered as slaves. 

a The low price of slaves. 

3 Effect of the introduction of Greek education and culture. 

4 Effect of the growth of great landed estates, worked by slaves. 

a On the Roman peasantry, 
b On population. 

c In developing a city proletariat. 
1) Its influence. 

5 Effect of the growth of the fever for wealth and power. 

6 Effect of the great increase of conquered territory. 

a The Roman state in c. 500 B. C, 219 B. C, 64 B. C, 13 A. D., 
and 117 A. D. See maps in Freeman ; Labberton ; Putzker ; 
and in Roman histories.) 

IV CHARACTER OF THE ROMANS AS A PEOPLE. (Laurie, 315-318.) 

1 Personal character. 

a Gradual change in. 

2 Conception of law and liberty. 

3 Literary, scientific, and sesthetic tastes. 

4 Conception of commerce and purpose of colonies. 

V COMPARISON OF INFLUENCES OPERATING AT ATHENS AND 
AT ROME. 

B Education in the Early Period. [509-148 B. C] 

(Clarke, 1-37; Hobhouse, 29-32.) 

I EDUCATION IN THE HOME. [509-303 B. C] (Laurie, 319-323.) 

1 General rights of the father as to the child. 

2 Maternal supervision. 

3 Of what the education previous to 303 B. C. consisted. 

a Virtues demanded. 
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5 Native Romans soon opened ** culture schools," and Rome awakened to 
a new conception of education. (Monroe, 386-420.) 
a Beginning of Latin literature. The literary period. 

II ORGANIZATION OF ROMAN SCHOOLS. [After 100 B. C] (Becker, 
182-198; Laurie, 336-347.) 
1 Extent of State supervision. (Clarke, 38-50.) 
a Over the ** adventure schools." 
' 2 Extent to which public education became general. 

a Quintilian's argument for public education. (Quintilian, I, bk. 1, 

ch. ii.) 
b Plutarch's appeal to the family as a center for all education. 
(Barnard's Jr., XI, 99-110; Monroe, 307-326; Morals, Good- 
win Ed., I, 1-32.) 

3 General dread of Greek philosophy found expression in:— (JMahaflEy, 

ch. 4). 
a Senate's disapproval of rhetoricians and philosophers [161 B. C.]. 
b Censorial edict against higher schools [112 B. C.]. 

4 Higher schools under the Empire. (Goll, I, 19-30; Hobhouse, 41-44.) 

a Cffisar and Augustus encouraged and protected higher schools, 
b First State maintenance of higher public schools in the reign of 

Vespasian [69-79 A. D.]. (Hatch, 38-40.) 
c After c. 150 A. D., State supported secondary and higher schools 

in cities and larger provincial towns. (Bury, I, 46-47; 

Laurie, 394-399.) 
1) Letter from Pliny the Younger to Tacitus. (Laurie, 397- 
398.) 
d Beginnings of certificate and appointment system. (Clarke, 158- 

159 ; Hatch, 45-48. ) 

5 School houses. (Clarke, 51-55; Laurie, 346-347.) 

a Nature of. 

6 School masters. Plutarch's lament for. **The starveling Greek." 

(Clarke, 56-58, 154-168; Dill, 399-406; Laurie, 344-346.) 
a Position. 

1) The ordinary teacher. 

2) Increased dignity of professors in the higher schools after 

100 A. D. (Hatch, 37-42.) 
b Qualifications. 

1) On the selection of school masters. (Quintilian, I, bk. 2, chs. 

• • • • • V 

11, 111.) 
c Fees. (Clarke, 56-58; Leighton.) 
1) Diocletian's schedule of prictv?. 
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7 Hours of instruction. (Clarke, 63-70; Laurie, 343-344.) 

a Holidays, 
b Truancy. 

8 Chief educational ideas of the Romans. (Clarke, 125-153; Laurie; 

Quintilian, I, bk. 1, ch. iii.) 
a Nature vs. training. 
b Memory. 

c Study required. (Quintilian, I, bk. 1, ch. xii.) 
d Incentives, 
e Discipline. 

f Coeducation. Higher education of women. (Pellison, 33-36.) 
g Emphasis placed upon gymnastics and play, 
h Ideal of an educated man. 




A LESSON. DECLAMATION. PUNISHMENT. 

(From * painting at Pompeii.) (From a Botnau SarcophaguH.) (From a painting at Herculaneum.) 



ROMAN SCHOOLS. 
(From Daremberg &. Saglio'a Diclionnaire det A.ntiquiti«t Qrecquet et Romatnea.) 



Ill mPOBTANCE OP THE WORK OF QUINTILIAN. 

1 His position in the history of education. (Browning, 26-34; Com- 
payre, 47-52; Dittes, 78-81; Hobhouse, 44-49; Laurie, 355-362; 
Monroe, 445-450; Venerable.) 
a What he represents, 
b His influence. 
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2 An analysis of his De Institutione Oratoria [96 A. D.]. (•Davidson, 
214-224; Laurie, 363-389.) 

IV NATURE OF ROMAN EDUCATION DURING THE NATIONAL 

PERIOD. (Addis, 615-622; Becker, 182-198; Church, 1-26; 
•Davidson, 214-224; Marquand, 79-90; Pellison, 19-36; Quin- 
tilian, as cited, and in Barnard's Jr., XI, 110-132; Stadelmann; 
Tacitus, De Oratoribus, chs. 28-32; Thomas, 209-215.) 

1 Home education. (Clarke, 20-37; JMahaflfy, 323-330; Monroe, 451- 

459; Plutarch.) 
a Age limits. 

b Care as to nurses. (Quintilian, I, bk. 1, ch. i, sec. 4-5.) 
c Duty of parents. {Ibid., sec. 6-7.) 
d Care as to pedagogues. (Ibid., sec. 8-11.) 
e Care as to early moral education. {Ibid,, sec. 15-17.) 
f Early instruction to be pleasurable. (Ibid,, sec. 20-23.) 

2 School [or home] education. 

a Primary instruction under a ludi magister, (Clarke, 71-93; 
Laurie, 336-337; Marquand, 90-103; Monroe, 451-459.) 

1) Age limits. 

2) Subject matter and method of instruction. 

a) Aim of. 

h) Learning the alphabet. (Quintilian, sec. 24-26.) 

c) Text books used in reading. Conversational knowl- 

edge of Greek. 

d) Learning to write. {Ibid,, 27-37.) 

e) Arithmetic. Elementary calculation. Method. (Mar- 

quand, 95-103.) 
b Secondary instruction under a grammaticus, 

1) Age limits. 

2) Aim of. 

3) Subject matter and method of instruction. (Clarke, 94- 

124; Laurie, 337-340, 347-350; Marquand, 103-109; 
Monroe, 469-478.) 

4) The two classes of grammatical schools. 

5) Reading and literature. (Quintilian, I, viii, 1-18.) 

a) Points of emphasis. 

b) Favorite text books. 

6) Writing and writing materials. (Johnston, 15-17.) 

7) Music. Instruments used. (Quintilian, I, ch. x, sec. 9-33.) 

8) Grammar. (Nettleship, essay vi.) 

a) After 90 B. C, Latin Rhetoric. 
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9) Arithmetic. 

10) Practical applications of Geometry and Astronomy, (Quin- 

tilian, I, sec. 34r-49.) 

11) Gymnastics. 

a) Nature of, and purpose. (Daremberg and Saglio, art. 
gymnastica.) 

12) A little Geography. 

e The three professions open to Roman youths. (Quintilian, bk. 
12, chs. i, ii.) 
1) Differentiation of Roman education at this point. 
3 Higher education; School of oratory. (G611, I, 19-30; Hatch, 25-49; 
Laurie, 341-343, 350-355; Marquand, 109-133; Monroe, 498-509.) 
a The rhetorical schools. 




A LATER ROMAN hCHOOL. 

(From G. B. Adams' European Bistoty, ji. 56. The Macmillan Co., New Yofk. Repro- 
duced by perniissioD of the publishera.) 

1) Who attended these. 

2) Purpose of. 

3) Cicero's conception, as given in his De Oratore [55 B. C.], 

bk. 1, pp. 142-220. (Hobhouse, 34^-41; Monroe, 421- 
444.) 
b Studies of the higher schools. 
1) In the schools of oratory. 

a) Rhetoric. 

b) Declamation. 

c) Analysis of language. (Nettleship, essay vi.) 

d) Literature. 



AOJTJ.V EDVCATIOS. 

e.' History- of Rome, after about 50 B. C. 
2, Under special teachers and in special schools. 
Aj Law. 
b/ Philosophy. 
cj Jlatheinalics. 
c .\fter M B. C. many students went to Athens, Rhodes, Alex- 
andria, and elsewhere, for farther study, (Dill, 40ft-410: 
Hatch, 35-36; Syllabns, pp. 33-34.) 

USE AND PUBLICATIONS OF BOOKS AT ROME. (Becker, 322- 
337; Brawtington, 26-49: Clark. J. W.; Goll, 207-225: Guhl and 
Koner, 526-529; Johnston, 13-34; Laociani, 178-205; Thomas, 
226-233.) 

1 How books were made. 

a School books in use, 

2 Publishers and booksellers. 

3 Growth of libraries in Rome. (Laurie. 393-394.) 

a Cleans for education greatly increased. 

4 The creative period in Latin literature. 




SCKOLLS AND BOOKCASE. 

Relief frum a Roman Sarcophagus. (From Johnston'H Latin Manutcripls, Scott, 

Furenman ft Co., Chicago. Reproduced by pemiiHaioa of the publishers.) 

VI LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OP ROMAN EDUCATION. 

1 Its points of stren^h and weakness. 

2 Comparison with the systems of Athens and Sparta. (Stadelmann,) 

3 Its contribution to civilization. 

a Survivals in our etlueational system. (Hatch, 42-48.) 

b Roman law a unifying force in mediKval Europe. (Abdy, 7-15.) 

4 Lessons to be drawn from a study of the Roman system of education. 
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D The Period of Decadence. 

(Adams, 76-88; Bury, I, 25-3G; Church, 1-14; Dill, bk. iii; Draper, I, 262-255; Fischer, ch. 
vi; Fowler, 265-273; Hallam, II, 462-469; Inge, see index; Kingsley, lect. 2; Laurie, 
389-411; Lecky, I. ch. 2; Montesquieu, chs. ix-x; Taylor, II, chs. xiv-xvi.) 

I CONTRIBUTING ELEMENTS. 

1 Rapid growth and demoralizing influence of slavery. 

2 Increasing corruption. Growth of oppressive taxation. 

3 Financial distress of the cities. 

4 The obliteration of the peasantry. Efforts to remedy this. 

a The system of poor relief and loans. 

b Introduction of barbarians as soldiers and farmers. 

5 Decreasing birth-rate and population. 

a To what due. 

6 Unwieldiness of the Empire. 

a Revolts in the provinces. 

b Inroads of barbaric nationalities. 

7 The plague in 166 A. D. 

8 Growth of a super-civic philosophy. 

a The inheritance from Greece. (Hatch, lect. 2; Taylor, I, ch. xiii; 

Syllabus, p. 32.) 
b The teachings of Christianity. (Bury, I, 25-^6; Laurie, 389 

411.) 
c The teaching of Plotinus. (•Davidson, 231-235.) 

9 Decline of the Roman schools with the evolution of Christian schools. 

(Syllabus, Sect. XI.) 

10 Picture of society in the fourth and fifth centuries. (Dill, bk. v; 

Hodgkin, 44^54.) 

11 Schools of learning at the beginning of the sixth century. (Sandys, 

374-375.) 
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E Bibliography for Roman Education. 
I REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

Cicero. On Oratory and Orators. [Bell, London, 1884.] 

Flino, Fbed. M. Qreek and Roman Civilization. [Lincoln, Nebr., 1899.] 

MoNBOE, Paul. Source Book for the History of Education for the Qreek and 

Roman Period. [New York, 1901.] 
Plutarch. Discourse on the Nurture of Children ; in Barnard's Jr., XI., 99-100 ; 

also in Monroe, and in Plutarch *s Moi'als (Goodwin Ed., I, 1-32). 
QuiNTiUAN. Institutes of Oratory, I. Extracts from in Monroe, and in 

Barnard's Jr., XI, 110-132. [Citations to Bohn Libr. Ed.] 
Tacitus. Works, II. De Oratoribus. 

2 Special Secondary Authorities. 

Clarke, George. Education of Children at Rome. [New York, 1896.] 
Daremberg, Ch. and Saolio, Eum. Dictionnaire des antiquities Qrecques et 

Romaines. [Paris, 1873.J 
•Davidson, Thos. Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. {Ot. Educ. 

SeHes.) [New York, 1892.] 
tDAViDSON, Thos. Education of the Greek People, [New York, 1894.] 
JDavtoson, Thos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
Grasberger, Lorenz. Erziehung und Unterricht im classischen Alterthum. 3 

Vols. [Wtirzburg, 1804, 1875, 1880.] 
HoBHorsE, Walter. Theory and Practice of Ancient Education. [London and 

Oxford, 1886.] 
Laurie, S. S. Pre-Christian Education. [New York, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Oeschichte der Erziehung, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Smith, Dr. Wm. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. [London, 3d 

Rev. Ed., 1891.] 
Stadelmanx, F. Erziehung und Unterricht hei den Oriechen und Romem. 

[Trieste 1891.] 

3 Secondary Authorities having reference to particular periods or phases. 

Hatch, Edwix. Hibbcrt Lectures for 1888; The Influence of Qreek Ideas and 

Usages upon the Christian Church. [London, 1890.] 
Leiohton, K. F. Wages of Schoolmasters in Ancient Rome; in Education, IV, 
506-526. [1883-84.] 
tMAHAFTY, J. P. Greek Life and Thought. [London and New \''ork, 1887.] 
tMAHAFFY, J. P. Greek World under Roman Sway. [London, 7th Ed., 1890.] 
Nettleship, Henry. Lectures and Essays. [Oxford, 1895.] 
Taylor, Henry Oseorn. Ancient Ideals, I and II. [New York, 1896.] 

4 Secondary Authorities, containing short general chapters. 

Becker, W. A. Oallus. [Longmans, London, 8th Ed., 1886] 

Browning, Oscar. Introduction to Educational Theories. [New York, 1885.] 

Chltich, a. J. Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. [London, 1887.] 

CoMPAYRlt, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 

DiTTES, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 

Ed., 1890.] (See Klemm, below.) 
GrOLL, H. Kulturbilder aus Hellas und Rom. [Leipzig, 3d Ed., 1880.] 
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GuHL, E. and Koneb, W. Life of the Greeks and Romans. [New York, 1876.] 

Hailman, W. N. History of Education, [Cinti, c. d. 1874.] 

Letourneau, Ch. U^volution de V4ducation. [Paris, 1898.] 

Mabquand, J. Das Privatleben der Romcr; Vol. VII of Eandtmoh der Bom^ 

ischen Alterthiimer, by Marquand and Mommsen. [Leipzig, 1879.] 
Pellison, Maurice. Roman Life in Pliny's Time, [Meadville, Pa., 1897.] 
Plath, Jul. 8chom*s Geschichte der Pddagogik, [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Regeneb, Fr. Bkizzen zur Oeschichte der Pddagogik, [Langenaalza, 1898.] 
Schiller, Hermann. Lekrbuch der Geschichte der Pddagogik, [Leipzig, 2d 

Ed., 1891.] 
Thomas, E. Roman Life under the CoBsars, [New York, 1899.] 

5 General Works, or authorities referring only to minor points. 

Adams, Geo. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1894.] 
Addis, W. Legal Rights of Children; in Rep. U. 8. Com. Educ., 1896-1897, I, 

615-622. 
Brassington, W. S. a History of the Art of Book-binding, [London, 1894.] 
Burt, J. B. A History of the Later Roman Empire, 1 and II. [London, 1889.] 
Clark, J. Willis. The Care of Books. [New York. 1901.] 
Dn.T>, Samltel. Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 

[London, 2d Ed., 1899.] 
Draper, John W. Intellectual Development of Europe, I. [New York, 1876.] 
DuRUY, Victor. History of Rome and of the Rojnan People, 1. Edited by 

Mahaffy. [Boston, 1883.] 
Fisher, Geo. P. The Bcginninys of Christianity. [New York, 1890; c. d. 1877.] 
Fowler, W. W. The City State of the Greeks and Romans. [London, 1893.] 
Hallam, Henry. The Middle Ages, II. [London, 1st Ed., 1818; 1848 Ed., 

usually found; New York, 1887.] 
HoDOKiN, Thomas. The Dynasty of Theodosius. [Clar. Pr., Oxford, 1889.] 
Ihne, Wm. The History of Rome, IV. [London, 1882.] 
Inge, W'm. R. Society in Rome under the Ccesars. [London, 1888.] 
Johnston, H. W'. Latin Manuscripts. [Chicago, 1897.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
Kinosley, Chas. The Roman and the Teuton. [New York and London, 9th 

Ed., 1891.] 
Klemm, L. R. Chips from a Teacher's Workshop. [Boston, c. d. 1887.] 

(Chapter translated from Dittes.) 
Lanciani, R. Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. [Boston, 

6th Ed., 1890.] 
Lecky, Wm. E. H. History of European Morals, I. [New York, 1876.] 
May, Sir T. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [New York, 1891; pref. 1877.] 
Montesquieu, Baron. Consideration on the Causes of the Grandeur and De- 
cadence of the Romans. [New York, 1889; c. d. 1882.] 
Sandys, E. G. History of Classical Scholarship, [Cambridge, 1903.] 
TiOHE, A. The Developmait of the Roman Constitution. [New York, 1887.] 
Venerable, W. H. Quintilian; in Education, V, 165-173. [1884-85.] 

6 Roman Histories. 

Students in need of purely historical information will find the following general 

histories quite serviceable: 
Botsford, G. W. a History of Rome, 1 Vol. 
Bury, J. B. Mentioned above. 2 Vols. 
DuRUY, V. Mentioned above. 8 Vols. 
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Gibbon, Edw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vols. 
Ihne, \Vm. Mentioned above. 

7 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, certain chapters in Quintilian represent the best in Roman edu- 
cational theory during the early days of the Empire, and are worth consulting. 
Plutarch represents an earlier attitude. Monroe is the best collection of sources, 
though the collection by Fling is quit6 useful. 

Of the Special Secondary Authorities in group 2, Clarke is a particularly val- 
uable book. The topics treated arc well selected and the treatment is well balanced. 
Laurie is an almost equally important reference. The three books by Davidson are 
good, but the treatment is limited to special phases. Hobhouse is a good history of 
practice and contains many citations to authorities. Grasberger is an old standard, 
and a monumental work. Stadelmann is a good popular sketch. Daremberg & Saglio, 
and Smith contain many excellent pictures and many citations to authorities, as 
well as good descriptive text. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, having reference to particular periods 
or phases. Hatch is particularly valuable. The two works by Mahaffy are also quite 
valuable, though written in a more popular style. The three treat of the introduction 
of Greek thought into the Roman world, and the reaction of the Roman world to the 
new ideas. Taylor traces the change in national ideals with the change in character 
of the national life, and is a valuable reference. Nettleship has a good essay on the 
study of Latin grammar at Rome in the first century A. D. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, containing only short general chapters, 
Becker, and Guhl & Koner are old standards and contain good articles. Marquand 
and GoU are old standard German authorities. Letoumeau contains a good chapter, 
and will afford good practice in reading French. Dittes, Plath, Regener, and Schiller 
contain short and very general articles, in the main unsatisfactory, but offering good 
material for practice in reading Grerman. Church, Thomas and Pellison are well 
written and contain good chapters, though of a very general nature. The chapters 
in Browning and Compayr6 are short and unsatisfactory. 

Of the General Works in group 5, Brassington, Clark, Johnston, and LancianI 
contain chapters or sections referring to books and libraries at Rome. Tighe is val- 
uable only for the political organization. Adams, Bury, Dill, Hodgkin, and Kingsley 
refer to the period of decline, and all are excellent. Dill is a standard work on this 
period. Kingsley presents the spirit of the period rather than the mere facts. Draper 
describes the period of decline in a forceful manner. Hallam is an old standard, 
though now in part superseded by later writers. Fisher pictures the state of morals 
in ancient heathen society. Venerable contains a good short essay on Quintilian. 
Fowler shows the inadequacy of the Roman educational system to meet the changed 
conditions at Rome. 

The beginning student will probably find Clarke and Laurie the most useful 
references. A good plan would be first to read Clarke entire, which will not take 
long, and then supplement with selections from Laurie, Monroe's Source Book, or 
Quintilian. For the Period of Decadence, the pages indicated in almost any one of 
the references cited on page 46 will give what is needed, though perhaps Adams, 
Bury, Dill, Draper, or Laurie will be most serviceable. The pages of the Syllabus 
should be consulted for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 
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good, but the treatment is limited to special phases. Hobhouse is a good history of 
practice and contains many citations to authorities. Grasberger is an old standard, 
and a monumental work. Stadelmann is a good popular sketch. Daremberg & Saglio, 
and Smith contain many excellent pictures and many citations to authorities, as 
well as good descriptive text. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, having reference to particular periods 
or phases. Hatch is particularly valuable. The two works by Mahaffy are also quite 
valuable, though written in a more popular style. The three treat of the introduction 
of Greek thought into the Roman world, and the reaction of the Roman world to the 
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(Schmid, II, pt. 1, 1-83.) 

I THE NEW FORCE IN THE WORLD. (•Davidson, 231-235; Draper, 
I, 256-274; jFisher, ch. i.) 

1 The contribution of Greece to European civilization. (Adams, 14-19; 

JDavidson, 117-120; May, I, 137-139.) 

2 The work of Rome. (Adams, 20-31.) 

3 The addition of Christianity a new moral force. (Adams, ch. iii; 

Kemp, ch. viii.) 
a The time propitious. 

4 Mingling of the three elements. (fDavidson, ch. ix; Dollinger, ch. 

vii; Hatch, lect. 2; •Kingsley, preface; Moeller.) 

II GROWTH OF THE CHRISTIAN SECT. (Allard; Draper, I, 266-283; 
Emerton, ch. ix; •Fisher, 575-580; Gibbon, II, ch. xvi; John, 
45-57 ; Lanciani, ch. i ; •Taylor, II, ch. xxv ; Thatc)ier and Schwill, 
22-24.) 

1 The Roman world-religion. 

a Christian faith not capable of incorporation, 
b After the deification of the Emperor, Christians punished as dis- 
loyal citizens. (Crozier, I, 405-412; jFisher, 46-51; jHardy, 
sects, vi, vii; Plummer, ch. x; Ramsay, 346-360; Schaflf, II, 
36-44.) 
1) The Trajan-Pliny correspondence. (Fling, 140-142 ; •Hardy, 
51-65; f Hardy, sect, vi; Jones, 6-10; Monro-Bramhall, 
8-10; Ramsay, 196-225; •Taylor, II, 356-360.) 

2 The Christian sect during the first century. (•Fisher, ch. xvii; 

t Fisher, 37-44; Kurtz, I, 61-64; Schaflf, I, 432-454.) 
a The persecutions of Nero. (Renan, 70-90.) 

3 The Christian sect in the days of Marcus Aurelius. (f Fisher, 59-68.) 

a His persecutions. (Monro-Bramhall, 10-19.) 

1) Causes for. 
b The early martyrs. 

c Attitude of the Christians and Romans toward one another. 
(Jones, 6-18.) 

4 The Christian sect during the third century. (Kurtz, I, 218-225.) 
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a Persecutions; martyrs. (Kurtz, I, 75-86; Monro-Bramhall, 
20-26.) 
5 The final triumph of Christianity. 

a Edict of toleratioQ [311] by Gelerius. (Monro-Bramhall, 28-29.) 
b The Decree of Milan [313] by Constantine and Licinius. (Gib- 
bon, II, ch. XX; Monro-Bramhall, 29-30.) 
1) Pagan worship still tolerated, 
c Julian's edict [362] against Christian teachers. (Mullinger, 8-9.) 
d Theodosius [391] forbade all heathen worship, 
e Alaric sacked Rome [410] and destroyed the pagan shrines. 

III RAPID SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1 Cause of the rapid growth. (Draper, I, 266-283; Gibbon, II, ch. xv; 

Plummer, ch. ii; SchaflF, II, 13-30.) 

2 Christian life, worship, and thought from 300 to 600. (Bury, I, 184- 

196; tFisher, 110-121 ; Kurtz, I, 352-390; May, I, 239-251.) 

IV ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. (Draper, I, 270-275, 284-289; 

Emerton, ch. ix; Fischer, 41-54; f Fisher, 51-59; John, 110-125; 
Moeller; Schaflf, II, ch. iv.) 

1 Nature of the Church up to 200 A. D. 

2 Development between 200 and 225 A. D. 

a Attitude. 

b Unity of belief an essential. 

c Unity in administration and discipline. (John, ch. vi.) 

3 Adoption of Roman governmental system. (Ramsay, 361-368; Renan, 

121-131.) 
a The result. (Renan, 151-172.) 

4 Next step the formulation of belief. (fFisher, 129-132; Gibbon, II, 

493-500: Kurtz, I, 316-325; Mitchell; MoeUer, I, 378-400.) 
a The Councils of Nicsea [325] and Constantinople [381]. The 

Nicene Creed. (Mitchell, 2-14.) 
b The Arian-Athanasian controversy. (Draper, I, 284-289; Emer- 
ton, 98-100.) 

5 Next step the foundation of a system of education to perpetuate itself. 

V CHRISTIANS AND PAGANS COMPARED. (Adams, ch. iii; Bury, I, 
1-24 ; Lecky, II, ch. iv ; Renan, lect. 1 ; Schaff, II, ch. viii ; Schmidt, 
bks. 1-2; •Taylor, II, ch. xxv.) 
1 Ideals of each, with reference to: — 
a Purpose of education, 
b Aim and end of life. Ruling idea. 
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c Classes in society. 

d Application of law. 

e Family life. ^Morality. 

f Control and education of children. 

g Individual subjection to the State. 

h Function of religion. Religious life. 

i Attitude toward foreign nationalities. 

2 The approaching conflict of ideas. (Kingsley.) 

3 Christianity a reaction against the Roman world. (Renan, lect. i; 

Taylor, II, ch. xxv.) 

VI REACTION OF CHRISTIANITY AGAINST PAGAN EDUCATION. 

(Adams, ch. iii; JDavidson, 127-132; Dittes, 86-91; Plath, §7; 
Schmidt, bk. 1; •Taylor, II, 334-376; Williams, ch. ii.) 

1 Elements in the Roman life which led the Christians to reject:— 

a Their educational system. (Smith and Cheetham, article schools.) 

1) The Christian system an evolution. 

2) Nature of the new education. 

a) Where and how taught. 

b) Subject matter of instruction. 

b Classical literature. (Dill, 385-389 ; Guizot, II, lect. 17 ; •Hallam, 
I, ch. 1, sees. 1-15; jHallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 1; Laurie, 24-27; 
Liscomb; Mullinger, 5-11; Plath, 33-44; Sandys, 219-224, 
233-235; Smith and Cheetham, article schools; jTaylor, 107- 
122; West, 11-18.) 

1) Why rejected by many. 

2) Total rejection not possible, as pagan literature represented 

the only means of culture, (f Taylor, 107-122.) 

3) Attitude of :— 

a) Tertullian [c. 150-c. 230]. 

b) St. Jerome [b. 340 ?-d. 420]. 

c) St. Basil. [Bishop of Caesarea, b. 329-d. 379.] 

d) St. Augustine [Bishop of Hippo, b. 354-d. 430]. 

e) Cassiodorus [d. 569]. 

4) Preservation of the classical literature in the monasteries. 

(See p. 63, 77.) 
c Worldly life. (•Fisher, ch. vi.) 

1) Why rejected. 

2) How this spirit expressed itself. (Draper, I, 424-438; 

fFisher, 110-115.) 

2 The backward swing of the pendulum. 

a How far due to:— 
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1) The Christianity of the time. 

2) The barbaric inroads. 

3) Other causes. 

b Ignorance during the period. (Compayr6, 67-70; JDavidson, 
127-132; tFisher, 110, 160-161; fHallam, II, ch. ix; John- 
ston, sec. 42; Laurie, 52-53; Liscomb; MuUinger, 34-38; 
Schaff, IV, 583-604; Symonds, 58-68.) 

c Literature of the period. (Guizot, II, lects. xvii-xviii; Lecky, 
II, 235-243.) 

d Society in the seventh century. (Bury, II, 387-398.) 

VII NATURE OF EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (Barnard's Jr., 

XXIX, 515-524; Compayre, 61-71; JDavidson, 121-132; Drane, 
I, ch. i; Ellis; Kemp, chs. viii, ix; Laurie, 7-32; Magevney; 
Plath, §7; Regener, 22-25; WiUiams, ch. ii.) 

1 Nature and object of instruction in the Apostolic Age [1-100 A. D.]. 

2 Founding of the catechetical schools [c. 180 A. D.]. (Moeller, I, 254- 

255, 471-473; Smith and Cheetham, arts., catechumens, Catechet- 
ical Schools of Alexandria, and Schools.) 

a Object of and teaching. ( JDavidson, 121-126. ) 

b The school at Alexandria. 

1) Why the instruction was broader there. (•Kingsley, 

preface.) 

2) Rank of the school. 

c Episcopal schools a development of the catechetical. 

3 Growing need of a system of education to replace the Romano-Hellenic 

schools. 

a Gradual decline of the Romano-Hellenic schools. ( jLaurie, 7-15, 
18-27; Smith and Cheetham, art. Schools.) 

b The Church [c. 400] finally gained complete control over educa- 
tion. (•Laurie, 389-411.) 

1) Schools during the first four centuries. (Dill, 406-410.) 

2) New subjects added in the fifth century. 

a) The school of the grammaticus entirely superseded. 

4 Clement of Alexandria [d. 220] (Clement, Ante-Nicene Library, IV). 

a **0n the Work of an Instructor" (bk. 1, pp. 113-185). 
b His **View of Christian Life" (pp. 313-331). 

5 St. Jerome on the education of girls. (Barnard's Jr., V, 593-598; 

Emesti, pt. 1 ; Rep. U. S. Com. Educ, Misc. Pubs., 1867, pp. 371- 

376.) 
a Care during infancy, 
b Subject matter and methods of instruction. 
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c Care of the body. Food. Amusements, 
d Grandeur of an ascetic life. 
6 St. Augustine on education. (Emesti, pt. 2; Plath, 39-44; St. 
Augustine.) 

VIII THE BEGINNINGS OP MONASTIC EDUCATION. (Cutts, 1-6; 

f Fisher, 110-116; Gibbon, III, ch. xxxvii; Guizot, II, lects. xiv, 
XV ; Kemp, ch. x ; Kurtz, I, 248-256 ; Mullinger, 24-34 ; Schaff, III, 
ch. iv.) 

1 Results which followed the supremacy of Christianity. 

2 Sources of monasticism. (Draper, I, 424-438; f Fisher, 111-114; 

jKingsley; Moeller, I, 355-364; Montalambert, I, bk. 2; Schaflf, 
III, 148-198; I. G. Smith, pt. 1, chs. i-iii; jTaylor, 136-155; 
Wishart, ch. i; Woodhouse, 37-52.) 

a Athanasius' life of St. Anthony. 

b The anchorites ; cloister life in the East. 

c St. Basil, Bishop of Caesaria, formed the Basilian order [370]. 
1) nis rule. (Woodhouse, 53-56.) 

3 Monasticism in the West. (fFisher^ 114-116; Milman, I, bk. 3, ch. 

vi, II, bk. 4, ch. v; Moeller, I, 364-377; Montalambert, I, 265- 
274; Mullinger, 24-34; Schaff, III, 200-231; Smith, pt. 1, chs. 
iv-v; jTaylor, 155-197; Thatcher and Schwill, 318-326; Trench, 
lect. viii; Wishart, ch. ii; Woodhouse, 57-66.) 
a St. Martin founded the first monasteries in Gaul. 

1) At Liguge [Poitiers, 361]. 

2) At Tours [372]. 

b Cassian founded the monastery of St. Victor, at Marseilles [404]. 

1) His rule the culmination of anti-Hellenic feeling. (jLaurie, 

29-32; Mullinger, 24-30.) 

2) Provision for monastic schools. 

a) Nature of. 

b) For whom intended. 

3) His discipline introduced into Gaul [c. 415]. 
c L6rins (off Cannes) founded [405] by Ilonoratus. 

d Rapid extension along the valleys of the Loire and the Rhone. 

4 Further work of the monks in preserving learning and extending educa- 

tion. (See Syllabus, pp. 62-63.) 
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Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
Sghaff, Philip. History of the Christian Church. [New York, 5th Ed., 

7 Vols., 1891.] 
SCHMID, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Smith, Wm. and Cheetiiam, S. A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, [Lon- 
don, 1875.] 
Stein, Lorenz. Das Bildungswcsen, I. [Stuttgart, 1884.] 
Symonds, John A. Renaissance in Italy, Pt. II, The Revival of Learning. 

[New York, 1888; Pref., 1877.] 
Williams, S. G. History of Mcdiceval Education. [Syracuse, 1903.] 
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3 Secondary Authorities giving a picture of society under the later Roman Empire, 

and the effect of the introduction of Christianity. 
Adams, Qeo. B. Civilization during Uie Middle Ages, [Xew York, 1804.] 
BuBY, J. B. History of the later Roman Empire, I. [London, 1889.] 
^Davidson, THps. Aristotle, and the Ancient Educational Ideals, {Ot, Educ. 

Series.) [New York. 1892.] 
Draper, John VV. Intellectual Developtnent of Europe, I. [New York, c. d. 1876.] 
Fischer, Kuno. Descartes atid his School, [London, 1887.] 
*KiNOSLEY, Charles. Hypatia, preface. [London, 1st Ed., 1853.] 
LiscoMB, Wm. S. The Loss and Recovery of the Classical Manuscripts; in 

Education, I, 66d-673. [1880-81.] 
May, Sir Thos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [New York, 1891 ; pref. 1877.] 
Ren AN, Ernest. Hibbert Lectures, 18S0; Influence of the Institutions, Thought 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the Catholic 
Church. [London, 4th Ed., 1898.] 
•Taylor, Henry Osborn. Ancient Ideals, II. [New York, 1896.] 
fTAYLOR, Henry Osborn. Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1901.] 
Schmidt, C. The Social Results of Early Christianity. [London, 1889; orig- 
inally published in 1853.] 

4 Secondary Authorities dealing particularly with the external history of the Early 

Church. 
Allard, Paul. Le Christianisme et V Empire Roman. [Paris, 1897.] 
Crozier, J. B. History of Intellectual Development, I. [New York and Lon- 
don, 1897.] 
Dollinger, J. I. VON. Studies in European History. [London, 1890.] 
Emerton, Epiiraim. Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. [Boston, 

1887.] 
♦Fisher, Geo. P. Beginnings of Christianity. [New York, 1890; c. d. 1877.] 
tFiSHER, Geo. P. History of the Christian Church. [N. Y.. 1891; c. d. 1887. J 
Gibbon, Edward. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith. [New York, 6 Vols., 1880.] 
•Hardy, E. G. Christianity and the Roman Uovermnent. [London, 1894.] 
fHARDY, E. G. Pliny; Correspondence uith Trajan, Introd. [London, 1889.] 
Hatch, Edwin. Hibbert lectures for 18H8; the Influence of Greek Ideas and 

Usages upo^i the Christian Church. [London, 1890.] 
John (Kaye), I^ishop of Bristol. The Ecclesiastical History of the 2d and 3d 
Centuries, illustrated from the writings of Tertullian. [London, 2d 

Ed., n. d.] 
Kurtz, J. H. Church History, I. [London, 2d Ed., 1891-95.] 
MoELLER, Wilhklm. History of the Christian Church, 1-600 A. D. [London 

and New York, 1892.] 
Plummer, Alfred. The Church of the Early Fathers. [London and New 

York, n, d.] 
Ramsey W. M. The Church in the Roman Empire before 110 A. D, [New 

York 1893.] 
6 Secondary Authorities relating to the early history of Monasticism. 

CuTT.s, Rev. Edw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 

1873.] 
tKiNGSLEY, Chas. The Hermits. [London, 1st Ed., 1808.] 
Milman, H. H. History of Latin Christianity, I and II. [London, 1855.] 
MoKLLER, Wm. History of the Christian Church, I. [London and New York, 
1892.] 
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MoNTALAMBEBT, CouNT DE. The Monks of the Weaty I. [Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1861-1870. Boston, 2d Ed., used in making citations; 1860, pref.] 
ScHAFT, Philip. History of the Christian Church. [New York, 6th Ed., 1801.] 
Smitii, I. G. Rise of Christian Monasiicism. [London, 1802.] 
fTAYijOB, Henry Osbobn. Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1001.] 
Thatcher, O. J. and Schwill, F. Europe in the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1808.] 
Tbench, R. C. Medimval Church History. [London, 1886 (1877 Ed.)] 
WiSHABT, A. W. Short History of Monks and Monasticism. [Trenton, N. J., 

1000.] 
Woodhouse, Rev. F. C. Monasticism. [London, 1806.] 

6 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, the collections by Fling, Jones, Mitchell, and Munro & Bnimhall 
are well selected and valuable. St. Jerome and Clement give a good idea of the 
poverty of early Christian education. Parts of St. Augustine's Confessions are very 
interesting. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 2, the most valuable are probably Dill, 
*Hallam, Lecky, Mullinger, and Schaff. *Hallam has long been a standard, and, 
though his conclusions have been vigorously assailed, his treatment in the main is 
still good. Mullinger is an excellent book. Dill gives a good description of later 
Roman life, the chapter on education and culture in the fifth century being very 
good. Schaff is a monumental work, and should be consulted whenever details and 
thorough treatment are desired. Schmid is good for students who read German. 
The article by Magevney gives the impression that education was far more general 
than other authorities would lead us to believe. Smith & Cheetham contains good 
short articles. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, Adams is one of the best. The treat- 
ment of each topic is concise and good. Bury is a standard history. It is scholarly, 
fair, and interesting. Draper is a strong and vigorous work, but underestimates the 
value of the work of the Early Church. Kingsley, in his preface, gives a good state- 
ment of the forces in conflict at Alexandria and throughout the Roman world. 
Rcnan is a careful treatment of the influence of Roman ideas on the organization of 
the Church, and of Christianity as a reaction against the Roman world. *Taylor is 
very valuable as a description of paganism and Christianity in conflict, and fTaylor 
is likewise valuable on the Christian rejection of pagan learning. 

Of the Secondary Authorities under group 4, Fisher, Hatch, John, and Moeller 
are perhaps the most valuable. Fisher is a standard historian of the Church. His 
histories are concise, written in an attractive style, and free from partisanship. 
John (Kaye) is a very good and concise description of the growth and organization 
of the early Church. Kurtz and Moeller are translations of standard German works. 
Allard is a valuable condensation of the author's five-volume history of the persecu- 
tions. Gibbon is a model of exhaustive scholarship, though usually criticised by 
Church historians for his bias against early Christianity. Plummer describes the 
gro^l^h and spread of Christianity, and criticises the five reasons for this as ad- 
vanced by Gibbon. *Hardy is very good on the persecutions. fHardy's introduction 
in English (correspondence in Latin) is also good. Hatch is a standard work and 
worth consulting on the mingling of old world thought and the new ideals. Emerton 
is very good for purely historical data. 

Of the Secondary Authorities under group 5, regarding the early history of 
Monasticism, Montalambert is the most exhaustive work. It is an eloquent history, 
strongly Catholic in sympathy, but characterized by fairness and good judgment. 
Smith and Wishart are concise histories, and for that reason much more serviceable 
to the general reader. Wishart is a popular account, based on secondary authorities, 
but is one of the best for general use. The chapter in Trench is very good. Cutts 
is an old, standard, popular account of Middle Age scenes. Milman is an old work, 
but still valuable for its good descriptions and because of its catholic breadth of 
view. The pages in fTaylor contain a good and well written account. Thatcher &, 
Schwill is useful for purely historical information. 

The beginning student will probably be able to obtain the best general view of 
the period by reading the citations in Adams, Fisher, •Taylor, fTaylor, Kemp or 
Williams, and Wishart. St. Jerome should be read as one of' the sources. The pages 
of the Syllabus should be consulted for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 



XII THE BARBARIC INVASIONS: FORMATION OF 
THE NATIONS: CHRISTIANIZING THE BAR- 
BARIANS: PRESERVING LEARNING. 

I PROM OFFENSIVE TO DEFENSIVE. (Church, 1-14; Duruy, 1-16; 
Emerton, chs. i-ii ; Thomas, ch. xiii.) 

1 The BelgflB, Aquitani, and Celts [Gauls] of Cffisar's time. 

a Life and manners of the early Germans. (Henderson, ch. i; 

Rowland; Klemm, ch. ix, pt. 2; Jones, 19-37; Tacitus.) 
b Gradual consolidation of these tribes. 

c The Rhine and the Danube become the boundaries of the Empire, 
d The change from offensive to defensive. The pressure from 
behind. 
1) The year 166 A. D. a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Empire. 

2 Successive invasions from the North and East. 

The Goths invaded the Eastern Empire [166-378]; the Visigoths under Alaric 

invaded Italy and Spain [395-414] : and the Ostrogoths moved into Italy [490- 

493]. Church clis. i, ii ; Emerton, ch. iii ; *Hodgkin, iii-v; fHodgkin.] 
The Vandals and Sueves left the mouth of the Danube [378], moved West and 

South, crossed into Spain [409] and into Africa [429]. 
The Burgundians reached the Rhine frontier [c. 290], and settled near the present 

city of Worms [413]. (Church, chs. i, ii; Emerton, 39-40.) 
The Huns appeared on the Volga [375], and under the leadership of Attila 
. ravaged Gaul and Italy [449-454], and then returned to the Danube. (Church, 

ch. i; Emerton, ch. vi; *Hodgkin, 80-86, lect. vi.) 
The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes settled in Kent [443-149], in Sussex [477], and in 

Wessex [485]. (Abdy, lects. viii, xi; Church, chs. iv, ix.) 
The Northmen began their attacks on the English coast [787], overran North- 

umbria, and plundered and burned the churches and monasteries [866]. 
Peace of Wedmore [878]. (See map, p. 68.) 
The Franks, a great nation living along the lower Rhine [475], extended their 

power to the West and South [486-530]. Adams, ch. vii; Church, ch. ii; 

Emerton, chs. vii, x.) 
The Saracen migrations, or conquests [632-732]. (Draper, I, 327-348; Emerton, 

122-129; Stills, ch. iv; Trench, lect. iv.) 

II THE DANGER TO CIVILIZATION. (Adams, 104-106.) 

1 Why all civilization was not destroyed. 

a Relative danger from the different invading tribes. 

2 Necessity of building np a new foundation for a future civilization. 

a The consolidating force. 

3 Why the lamps of learning almost went out. 

60 
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III CHARACTER OP THE INVADERS; WHAT THEY BROUGHT. 

(Adams, ch. v; Guizot, II, lect. vii; •Hodgkin, 55-72; Montalam- 
bert, I, 437-449; Stille, chs. Wi; Tacitus.) 

1 Their form of government. 

a Where sovereignty rested. 

b Nobility : of whom composed. The king. 

c Classes in the tribe, or nation. 

d Military clientship. 

2 Their law system. (Emerton, ch. viii; Henderson, 176-189; Ozanam, 

123-173.) 
a German law : Salic law : Ripuarian law. 

1) The life of the people as shown in these laws, 
b How developed and administered. 

3 Their personal qualities. 

4 Their mode of life. 

a Effect of on the decaying civilization of the Roman Empire. 

IV THE IMPRESS OF ROME UPON THEM. ( Abdy, 1-15 ; Adams, 20-38 ; 

Bryce, 15-31; Church, 53-61; Ozanam, 325-407.) 

1 The past work of Rome in unifying the life of the provinces. Effect 

in:— 
a Perpetuating Roman institutions, 
b Paving the way for the Church. 

2 The influence of Roman law and order. Guizot, II, lect. xi; Taylor, 

56-66.) 
a Theodosian and Justinian codes, 
b Military organization, 
c The idea of a central power, 
d The idea of corporate municipal life. 

3 The influence of Romano-Hellenic learning and culture. 

4 The superior Roman civilization everywhere met with. 

a The Latin language. (Church, 55-61.) 

V THE IMPRESS OF CHRISTIANITY UPON THEM. (Allen, ch. x; 
Church, 45-53 ; Dittes, 82-86 ; Fisher, 96-97, 114-152, 160-161 ; 
Gibbon, III, ch. xxxvii, 687-695; Kingsley, lects. viii-ix; Mait- 
land; May, I, 239-251; Stille, 53-69.) 
1 Barbarians encounter an organization stronger than force and greater 
than kings, which they must:— 
a Accept and make terms with, or 
b Absolutely destroy. 
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2 Character of the services rendered by the bishops, priests, and monks. 

(Allen, 204-226 ; Draper, I, 437-439; Gibbon, III, ch. xxxvii, 687- 

692, 709-711; Kingsley, lect. ix; Lecky, II, 243-248; Magevney, 

1-24 ; Montalambert, I, 437-455, 497-541, 660-679 ; Trench, lects. 
• • • \ 

111, V.) 

a Work of Ulphilas [c. 313-383] and others among the Goths of 
southern Russia. (Hodgkin, 77-78; Moeller, II, 31-33.) 

b Others strove to convert kings and tribes. Barbarian Europe 
slowly Christianized. (Fisher, 96-97, 144-152; Mihnan, I, 
bk. 3, ch. ii, II, bk. 4, chs. iii, v; Moeller, II, 30-49, 94-98, 
136-154; Schaff, IV, ch. ii; Trench, lects. iii, v.) 

1) Dates of some conversions. 

440 St. Patrick converted the Irish. 

496 Clovis, King of the Franks, becaipe a Christian. 

587 Beccared, King of the Goths of Spain. 

597 Ethelbert, King of Kent. 

026 Edwin, King of Northumbria. 

035 The English of Wessex. 

681 The South Saxons. 

878 Guthrum. the Dane, by the Peace of Wedmore. 

912 Rollo, Duke of the Normans. 

907 Boleslav II, King of the Bohemians. 

972 The Hungarians. 

2) The moral force of monastic life. (Allen, ch. viii.) 

3 Foundation of missions kept pace with the fortunes of war. 

a By 614 there were 112 bishoprics in Frankland alone, 
b The Church soon became a great temporal power. 

4 Effect of this period of conquest on the Church itself. (Church, 51- 

53; Compayre, 67-70; Fisher, 97, 144, 156, 160-161; MuUinger, 

34-38.) 
a State of learning, culture, and morality during this period, 
b Social and religious life in the 7th Century. (Bury, II, 387-398.) 

VI THE PRESERVATION OF LEARNING DURING THE PERIOD. 

1 The order of Cassian, and his rule. (Syllabus, p. 54.) 

2 St. Benedict founded the first Benedictine monastery at Monte Cassino 

[529]. (Montalambert, I, bk. iv; MuUinger, 41-47; Thatcher 

and Schwill 326-335; Wishart, ch. iii; Woodhouse, 71-84.) 

a Justinian closed the School of Athens the same year. 

b The rule of St. Benedict. ( Azarias, 10-28 ; Barnard's Jr., XXIV, 

525-544; Cutts, 6-17; Drane, I, ch. i; Henderson, 274-314; 

Hunt, ch. X ; Jones, 94^99 ; Maitland ; Putnam, I, 122-133 ; 

Schaff, III, 220-225 ; Smith, pt. 1, ch. vi ; Woodhouse, 76-80.) 
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1) His order in part a reaction, 
b The future particularly indebted to this order for three rules:— 
1) Imposing the duty of instructing novices. 
2} Imposing the duty of transcribing manuscripts. 
3) Provision for daily reading and study, 
c Rapid spread of the order, carrying instruction over Europe and 
preserving learning during the Dark Ages. (Azarias, 3-36 
Smith, pt. 1, ch. vii; Woodhouse, ch. ili.) 

1) Work of the order in preserving learning. (Azarias, 3-36 

•Clark, 9-22; fClark, 144-148; Gairdner, 58-63; Gas- 
quet, eh. ii; •Hallam, II, ch. i, sees. 1-15; fHallam, II, 
ch. ix, pt. 1; Hodgetts, 92-108; Johnston, sec. 43 
•Laeroix, 423-442; fLacroix, 299-338; Lanciani, 200- 
205; Leeky, II, 212-221; Magevney, 1-24; Maitland 
Putnam, I, 16-145; Sandys, 598-605; Wishart, ch. ix.) 

2) Scarcity of books during the early Middle Ages. (fClark 

Gasquet, eh. i ; fHallam, II, ch. ix. pt. 1 ; Lanciani, 200- 
205; Maitland; Putnam, I, 133-145; Schaff, IV, 601- 
608; Symonda, 58-68.) 





A MONK IN A SCRIPTORIUM. 



A MEDIAEVAL WRITER. 



The monk is reading, seated before a bookcase, the table of which movei up and down 
on a screw. Upon this table is an inkatand, and below it apparently an inkbottle. The table 
has receptaclcB for books and paper or parchment. In the walls of the room are cupboards 
for books, a [ew of which can be seen. 

(From a MS., No. 69B6, in the National Library in Paris.) 
The scribe is Bea4«d in a chair with a writing desk attached. In his hand is a pen, with 
which he is writing, and a knife for erasing. The table before him is covered with books. 



XIII ENGLAND AND IRELAND DURING THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. 



I THE EABLT IRISH AND SCOTTISH SCHOOLS. (Drane, I, eh. ii; 
Edgar, 8-17 ; Fisher, 96-97 ; Healy ; Laurie, 32-36 ; Lawless, 42- 
49 ; Montaiambert, I, hk. viii, chs. ii, iii j Newman, I, 116-129 ; 
Sandys, 438-442; "West, 28-31.) 

1 Christian civilization and 

monastic life intro- 
duced into Ireland [c. 
425 A. D.], probably 
via Marseilles, 
a St. Patrick preached 
Christianity to the 
Irish [440.] 
b Monasteries soon be- 
came numerous. 
(Skene, II, 62- 
87.) 

2 Famous monastic sehrols of 

the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies. (Healy.) 
a Ireland at this time the 

center of learning 

of the western 

world. (Skene, 

II, ch. X.) 
b Schools destroyed by 

the Danes. (See 

Syllabus, p. 60.) 

3 St. Columba went to Scotland [565] to establish Christianity. 

a His life and work. (Healy, ch. xiii; Skene, II, ch. iii.) 
b lona founded. 

4 Early Bardic schools of Ireland and Scotland. Beginnings of oationa] 

literature and education. (Edgar, 23-32, 279-286; Healy.) 




(After a Map in Healy.) 



II CHRISTIANITY AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND. "Church, 120- 
131; Drane. I, ch. iii; Edgar, 17-19; Fisher, 146-149; Hazlitt, 
I, 177-238; Healy; Laurie, 35-^9; MuUinger, 49-51. 61-67; New- 
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ENOLAKD, IKELAXD, ASD KIXG ALFRED. 



man, I, 116-129; Sandys, 438-442, 448-454; SchafE, IV, 19-76; 
West, 29-39.) 

1 St. Aagustine, Apostle of the English, landed in Kent [597 A. D.] . 

a Rapid spread of Christianity in England, 

b Oswald sent [635] to lona for monks. 

e Monasteries and churches multiply. (Hunt, eh. x.) 

d Wearmouth, Yarrow, and liindisfame fonnded. 

1) Their libraries. (•Church, 157-161; Plummer, I, pp. ix- 
xxxvi.) 

e Bede a life-long student at Wearmouth and Yarrow. (Bede; Gard- 
ner, ch. i; Hod- 
getts, leet. 3 ; 
Plummer, I, pp. 
ii-xxxvi ; San- 
dys, 451^53.) 

1) His position in 

the historj- 
of culture. 

2) His Hisloiia 

Ecclesutsti- 
ca gentis 
Anglo rum 
[731]. 

2 Bede's friend, Egbert, 

founded the cathe- 
dral school at York 
[732]. 
a Its great library. 
(Mnllinger, 61- 
67; West, 31- 
37.) 
b The grammar school 
school at York 
[700-1902]. (Leach.) 
c Alcuin [735-804]. a pupil in the school, and afterwards master. 
(Monnier, pt. 1, ch. i.) 

1) What he studied. 

2) His fame as a teacher. (See Syllabus, pp. 73-75.) 




Ill EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF KING ALFRED. [871-901.] Asser's 
Life; Drane, I, eh. vii; Gairdner, 30-48; Green, 50-52; Harrison; 
Hazlitt, I, 177-238 ; Histories of England ; Hunt, ch. xiv ; Laurie, 
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52-53 ; Milman, II, bk. 5, ch. x ; Montmorency, 1-10 ; Morley, II, 
ch. xii; Pearson, ch. xi; Sandys, 481-482; Schaflf, IV, 618-620; 
Thorpe, ch. vi; Timbs, 1-8.) 

1 Social conditions in England at the time of Alfred the Great. 

(Bowker, see table of contents; •Church, 166-177; Giles, ch. v.) 

The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes settled in Kent [443-449], in Sussex [477], and m 
Wessex [485]. (Abdy, lects. viii, xi; tChurch, chs. iv, ix.) 

The Northmen began their attacks on the English coast [787], overran North- 
umbria, and plundered and burned the churches and monasteries [866]. 

Peace of Wedmore [878]. (See map, p. 68.) 

2 The work of King Alfred. (Bowker, ch. vi; •Church, 215-224.) 

a In collecting the laws and administering justice. Abdy, ch. ix; 

Besant, ch. v; Conybeare, ch. xii.) 
b In founding monasteries and schools. (Gairdner, 58-63.) 
c In encouraging learning throughout his realm. (Abdy, ch. xiii; 

Besant, ch. vi ; Bowker, chs. ii, v ; Conybeare, ch. ix ; Magev- 

ney, 34r40.) 
d In translating books into English. (Besant, ch. vii; Conybeare, 

ch. X; Harrison.) 

IV REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

AssEB. Annals of the Reign of Alfred the Great; in Six Old English Chronicles, 

edited by J. A. Giles. [London, 1891.] 
Bede, Venerable. Ecclesiastical History. 

2 Secondary Authorities of first importance. 

Abdy, J. T. Lectures on Feudalism. [London, 1890.] 

Besant, W. The Story of King Alfred. [New York, 1901.] 

Bowker, Alfred. Alfred the Great. [Edinburgh, 1899.] 

CJonybeare, Edw. Alfred in the Chronicles. [London, 1900.] 

Drane, Augusta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881. J 

Gairdner, Jas. Early Chronicles of Europe; England. [London, 1879.] 

Harrison, Fr. The Writings of King Alfred. [New York, 1901.] 

Hazutt, W. Carew. Warton's History of English Poetry, from the Twelfth to 

to the Close of the Sixteenth Century, I. [London, 1871.] 
Healt, J. Ireland^s Ancient Schools and Scholars. [Dublin, 1890.] 
Hunt, William. The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 

Conquest. [Ix)ndon and New York, 1899.] 
Leach, A. F. Our Oldest School; in Fortnightly Review, Lll, 638-650. [1902.] 
Morlet, Henry. English Writers, II. [London, 1888.] 

Plummer, C. Venerahilis Baedae Opera Historica, I, Introd. [Oxford, 1896.] 
Skene, W. F. Celtic Scotland, II. [Edinburgh, 1877.] 
Thorpe, B., transl. Dr. R. PaulVs Life of Alfred the Great. [London, 1893.] 

3 Less Important Secondary Authorities and General Works. 

♦Church, A. J. The Story of Early Britain. [New York, 1890.] 
tCHURCH^ R. W. The Beginnings of the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1892; c. d. 1877.] 
Edgar, John. History of Early Scottish Education. [Edinburgh, 1893.] 
Giles, Rev. Dr. Memorials of King Alfred. [London, 1863.] 
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Greex, J. R. A Shorter History of the English People, [New York and Lon- 
don, 1898.] 
HoDGETTS, J. F. The English in the Middle Ages. [London, 1885.] 
Laurie, S. S. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [X. Y., 1887.] 
Lawless, Emily. The Story of Ireland. [New York, 1891.] 
Magevney, Rev. E. Christian Education in Dark Ages, Ped. Truth Libr., 
No. 2. [Cath. Libr. Assoc, N. Y., 1898.] Also in Am. Cath. Q. Rev., Oct., 
1898. 
MiLMAN, Henry H. History of Latin Christianity, II. [London, 1855.] 
MoNNiER, M. F. Alcuin et Cfiarlemagne. [Paris, 1818; 2d Ed., 1863.] 
Montmorency, J. E. G. de. State Intervention in English Education from the 

Earliest Times to 1833. [Cambridge, 1902.] 
Newman, Jokn Henry. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 
Pearson, C. H. The Early and Middle Ages of England. [London, 1861.] 
Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
ScHAFF, Philip. History of the Christian Church, IV. [N. Y., 5th Ed., in 

7 Vols., 1891.] 
TiMBS, John. School Days of Eminent Men. [I^ndon, n. d.] 
West, A. F. Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. [New^ York, 1892.] 

4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the two Sources cited, Asser is interesting as a picture, by a contemporary, 
of the time of King Alfred, but for the purposes of this chapter is less valuable than 
a number of the Secondary Authorities. Bede is quite valuable, and contains inter- 
esting references to the condition of learning of the time. 

Of the Important Secondary Authorities in group 2, Besant, Conybeare, Harrison, 
and Tliorpe are particularly good on the work of King Alfred. Besant is an excellent 
condensed statement, and will be one of the general student's best references. Cony- 
beare contains excellent chapters, based on a study of the sources. Harrison is an 
interesting and scholarly sketch, and has particular reference to Alfred as the father 
of English literature. Thorpe is an English translation of a German work, and 
contains a good chapter on Alfred as the instructor of his people. Abdy. Bowker, 
Hunt, and Morley contain fair chapters on the same topic. Healy is a large and 
able work on the early schools and scholars of Ireland, and should be consulted by 
anyone looking for extensive and detailed information on the subject. Skene con- 
tains an excellent chapter on the same topic, and, being more condensed, will prob- 
ably be more serviceable to the general student. Plummer's introduction is an 
excellent short summary of the life and work of Bede, and his place in history. 
Drane, llazlitt, and Gairdner contain good general chapters on the work of Bede, 
Alfred, the early monks, and the schools of Ireland. Leach is a very interesting 
article on the old cathedral school at York. 

Of the General Works, in group 3, Church, Edgar, Laurie, Montmorency, Sandys, 
and West contain the best chapters, all being somewhat general in their nature. 
Hodgetts has particular reference to Bede and the early monasteries. Pearson con- 
tains a fair general chapter on King Alfred. Giles is chiefly a picture of the state 
of society at the time, and refers as much to Frankland as to England. Monnier has 
one chapter on Alcuin at York. 

The general student would probably do best to read the citations in Skene, 
Plummer, and Besant, and then follow the suggestions of the pages of the Syllabus 
for more detailed reading or for information on particular points. 
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A MKDIAEVAL MAP OF THE WOBLD. 

"A Mipy of tliiR map wan owned by Charlemagne and mentioned in hia will a« one of bU 
etiief treoNunn." Mww. (Itcproduced from Davia* Charlemagne, G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y., 
by jicrnilMilon of ilia publiBhera) . 



XIV THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING UNDER 
CHARLEMAGNE AND ALCUIN. 

(Adanu 154-169; Compayr^, 70-73; Dittes, 96-98; Freundgen; Meier; PUth, 49-52; Regener, 
28-31; Schmid, II, pt. 1, 145-232; Specht, 15-30; Williams, ch. iii; Ziegler, 23-26.) 

I CHARLEMAGNE : HIS LIFE AND WORK. (AUen, 236-248, 249-261; 
Duruy, ch. ix ; Eginhard ; Emerton, 214-232 ; Guizot II, lect. 20 ; 
Haureau, ch. i; Henderson, 76-87; Mombert, bk. 3, ch. vi; Mon- 
nier, pt. 1, ch. iii.) 

1 Charlemagne made sole king of the Pranks in 771. 

a His ancestors had fought to establish social order, 
b He continued the fight with great vigor. 

1) State of Europe in his time. (Giles, ch. v.) 
c Character of the man. 

2 Character of his court. (Mombert, 253-267.) 

a His first efforts to secure instructors. (Mullinger, 47-49.) 

1) Peter of Pisa. 

2) Paulus Diaconus, the Lombard scholar. 

b Met Alcuin, the scholasticus of York, in 781 at Parma. (West, 39.) 

II ALCUIN AND THE PALACE SCHOOL. (•Azarias, 39-46; Drane, I, 
ch. V; Duruy, 135-138; Guizot, III, lect. 22; Lorenz, lects. ii, v; 
Mombert, bk. 2, ch. ix ; Monnier pt. 1, ch. iv ; Morley, II, ch. vi ; 
Mullinger 68-89, 104-105; Sandys, 455-465; Townsend, ch. ii; 
West, 40-48; Ziegler, 23-25.) 

1 Arrived at the court of Charlemagne with three followers [782], 

a The state of learning. (Church, 133-135.) 
b The condition of the clergy and of Christian worship. (Fisher, 
155-162.) 

2 Established the Court or Palace School. 

a Nature of this. 

b The pupils. 

c Method of instruction. 

d The text-books used. 

e Examples of Alcuin 's teaching. (Freundgen, 138-147; Meier, 

25-32 ; Mombert, 244-251 ; Monnier, pt. 1, ch. iv ; Schiitze, 

pt. 4.) 

73 
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3 The attendance of each. 

4 Nature of the instruction given in each school. 

a Elementary, 
b Secondary. 

5 Organization and discipline of the different schools. 

6 Copying of manuscripts in the schools. 

V ALCUIN AT TOURS. FURTHER ADVANX^ES. (Lorenz, sec. iv; Mon- 
nier, pt. 3, ch. i; Sandys, 457-4G2.) 

1 Alcuin made Abbot of Tours [796]. 

a His work for the school there, 
b His mission. 

c His work in copying manuscripts. (^Mullinger, 110-114, 121- 
126; West, 64-88.) 

2 Alcuin died in 804. Charlomajrne died in 814. 
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VI REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

£gi>'Hard. Life of Charlemagne. [London, 1877.] 

Fbeundgex, Jos. Alkuin*8 padagogiwhe Schriften {Saml. Pad, 8ch., IV). 

[Paderborn, 1889.] 
Meieb, p. G., editor. Ausgetciihlie Schriften von Columbian, Alkuin, Hrabanut 

Maurus, etc. {Bihl. Kath. Pad., Vol. III). [Freiburg, im B., 1890.] 
MuNBO, D. C. Laws of Charles the Great; in Trans, and Reps, Eu. Hist., VI. 

[Pbila., 1899.] 
ScHtTZE, H. Avslese aus den Werke herUhmter Lehrer und Pddagogen des 

Mittelalters. [GUiersloh, 1880.] 

2 Secondary Authorities of first importance. 

Adams, Qeo. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages, [New York, 1894.] 
MoMBEBT, J. I. History of Charles the Great. [New York, 1888.] 
Mo:vNi£B, M. F. Alcuin et Charlemagne. [Paris, 1818; 2d Ed., 1864.] 
MuixiNGEB, J. B. The Schools of Charles the Great, [London, 1877.] 
Putnam, Geo. H. Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, I. [New 

York and London, 1896.] 
West, A. F. Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools, {Gt, Educ. Series.) 

[New York, 1892.] 

3 Secondary Authorities and General Works containing good articles. 

*AzABiAS, Bbotheb. Essays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 

tAzABiAS, Bbotheb. The Primary School in the Middle Ages; in Educ, Rev., 

I, 220-243. [March, 1891.] (Also in •Azariaa.) 
CoMPAYBi^, G. History of Pedagogy, [Boston, 1885.] 
Davis, H. W. Charlemagne. [New York and London, 1900.] 
Dbane, Augusta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881.] 
Emebton E. Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. [Boston, 1887.] 
j FiSHEB, Geo. P. History of the Christian Church. [New York, 1891; c. d. 

1887.] 
Giles, Rev. Db. Memorials of King Alfred. [London, 1863.] 
Guizot, F. History of Civilization, II and III. [New York, 1888.] 
Laubie, S. S. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [N. Y., 1886.] 
MoBLEY, Henry. English Writers, II. [London, 1888.] 
OzANAM, A. F. La civilisation ChrMienne chez les Francs. [Paris, 4th Ed., 

1872.] 
Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
SCHMID, K. A. Gcschichte der Erziehung, II, Ft. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Specht, F. a. Gcschichte des Unterrichtsiiesens in Deutschland, [Stuttgart, 

1885.] 
TowNSEND, W. J. Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. [London, 1881.] 
Williams, S. G. History of Mediaeval Education. [Syracuse, 1903.] 

4 Secondary Authorities and General Works containing short general articles, or 

tliose of minor importance. 
Allen, J. H. Christian History, First Period. [Boston, 3d Ed., 1889.] 
CiiURCir, R. W. Beginnings of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1877.] 
DiTTKS, Fk. Gcschichte dcr Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 

Ed.. 1890.] 
DuBUY, Victor. History of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1891.] 
Haur^at, B. Charlemagne et sa cour. [Paris, 6th Ed., 1888.] 
I Henderson, E. F. Germany in the Middle Ages. [London, 1894.] 
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LoRENZ, F. Life of Alcuin. [London, 1837.] 

Magkvney, Rev. E. Christian Education in the Dark Ages. Ped. Truth. libr.. 

No. 2. [Cath. Libr. Assoc, N. Y., 1898.] Also in Am, Cath. Q. Rev., Oct., 

1898.] 
Maitland, Rev. S. R. The Dark Ages. [London, 3d Ed., 1889.] 
Newman, John Henby. Historical Sketches, I. [London, 1872.] 
Plath, Jul. 8chorn*s OeschUshte der P&dagogik, [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Rashdaix, H. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I. [Oxford, 1895.] 
Reoeneb, Fr. Bkizzen zur Oeschichte der Pdda^ogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
ZiEOLER, T. Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Munich, 1896.] 

5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Sources, Eginhard is a valuable short life of Charlemagne, written by a 
contemporary. Munro is a good short collection of laws and capitularies. The Ger- 
man sources contain good selections from Alcuin's writings. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of first importance, Mombert, Mullinger, and West 
are very valuable. Mombert is the standard history of Charlemagne, and contains 
valuable illustrations of Alcuin's teaching. Mullinger is very valuable on the educa- 
tional efforts of Charlemagne. West is a more popular work than either of the 
above, but almost equally valuable. The special student will find Monnier still worth 
consulting, though the work has been superseded in large measure by English writers. 
Putnam is very good on Alcuin's work in multiplying books, and Adams contains a 
good general chapter on Charlemagne's work. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, Davis, Drane, Emerton, Guizot, Morley, 
and Townsend contain good general chapters on the work of Charlemagne and Alcuin, 
and the life of the period, and one or more of these may be found valuable in sup- 
plementing the authorities of group 2. For the general student they are to be pre- 
ferred for the life and times of Charlemagne, though usually inferior for the woric 
of Alcuin. Sandys is very good, but relates largely to Alcuin's literary work, and 
his relation to his time. Fisher and Giles relate to the life of the times. Azarias, 
Ozanam, and Specht contain brief sections on the schools of the period. The chapters 
in Compayr4 and Williams are short, general, and unsatisfactory. The article by 
Azarias covers the schools of the entire mediaeval period, and might profitably be left 
for later reading. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 4, Allen, Duruy, Haurteu, Henderson, 
and Lorenz contain from a few pages to a short general chapter on Charlemagne 
and his historical importance. Newman treats of the effect of Charlemagne's efforts 
to advance learning. Magevney and Maitland deal briefly with educational condi- 
tions of the period. Rashdall has a good but very brief summary of educational 
conditions up to the year 1000. The (^rman texts contain only short and very gen- 
eral articles, but will afford good practice in reading German. 

The beginning student will probably find West the most satisfactory single refer- 
ence, though Mombert ought to be consulted for examples of Alcuin's teaching. 
Adams, or one of the more important secondary authorities of group 3, will be go<d 
to supplement the above. For more detailed suggestions as to reading consult the 
pages of the Syllabus. 
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6 Work of the monasteries. 

a In copying books and preserving learning. (Syllabus, p. 62-63.) 
1) Picture of daily life in a mediieval monastery. (Azarias, 
10-28; Capes, chs. xiv-xv; Chnrch, ch. iii; Qairdner, 
58-63; Gasquet, ch. ii; Gihbon, III, ch. xxxvii; Healy, ch. 
vii; Jessopp, ch- iii; Jones, 94-99; Eingsley, lect. ix; 
Putnam, I, 1&-145; Sandys, 598-605; Scheffel.) 
b In amassing libraries and monastic property. (Gasquet, ch. i; 

Putnam, I, 146-161.) 
c In teaching. 
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AS OL'TKR MONASTIC SCHOOL. 

(After » wood engraving of 1407. From Lacroix, L'4cole et la adenee juaqv'a la 

renaissance, p. S3.) 

II SCHOOLS FROM THE 9th TO THE 13th CENTURIES. (Allen, eh. 
xii ; Azjirias, 3-36 ; Barnard 's Jr., XXIV, 337-370 ; Field, ch. i ; 
Just ; Laurie, 55-72 ; Maitland ; Salvioli ; Sehmid, I, Pt. 1, 232- 
258; Specht, 67-80; Zicgler, 25-26.) 

1 Monastic schools. (Putnam, 1, 117-122; Regener, 40-43; Specht, 150- 

171 ; Syllabus, pp. 64, 74-75.) 
a Inner schools, 
b Outer schools. 

1) For whom each was intended, 
c By 1200 these were closed to secular students, 
d Value of these schools from the 9th to the 13th centuries. 

2 Cathedral and parish schools. (Specht, 172-191.) 

a Nature and value of these schools after Charlemagne. 

b Their status about 950 A. D. 

c These gradually supei-seded the monastic schools. 

1) By 1200 had obtained control of education. 

2) Cousetiuent rapid development of the cathedral schools. 



EDUCATION FROM THE SISTH TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 

3 The three grades of instruction provided. (Allain, eh. ii; •Azariaa, 
3-36, 171-204; fAzarias; Drane, I, ch. ix.) 
a Elemenfary. (Laurie, 57-61 ; Speeht, 67-80.) 

1) "VVhcn he^un. 

2) Subjects and methods of instruction. 
3} Object of instruction. 

b Advanced, or secondary instniction. (Laune, 57-61.) 




MT. -AXTONIUS AKD HIS SCHOJ.AltS. 
,. AntoniuB was a Icurncil iind pious Archbishop of Florence, who lived from 1389 to I46D. 
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1) Wlien betfun. 

2) Subjects and methods of instructi<in. 

3) Object of instruction. 

c Higher pducnti(m. (Laurie. 6^-^37; Poole, 79-89; Sandys, ch. 
xxvii.) 
11 Subjects of instniction. Points of emphasis. 
"_M Miiinicr of inslruction. 
3) Hooks use<l. 



EDUCATION FBOU TBE NIXTB TO TBE THIRTESNTS CENTURIES. 



4 Extent of the instruction offered. 

a By any one school. 
b Travelling students. 
c Centers of learning. 

5 The school-master of the later Middle Ages. 

171-204; fAzarias.) 
a His position, work, pay and pupils, 
b His methods of instruction. 



(Allain, ch. ii; "Azarias, 




INTERIOR OF A NORMAN SCHOOL, TWELFTH CENTUBY. 
(After Wright, Homes of Other Days, p. 130.) 

In the original cut the bench on which the scholars are seated forms a complete circle. To 
the left are two writers, while to the right is the teacher, who seems to be lecturing. In the 
center is the teacher's desk. 

Ill CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCATION OF THE MEDI.^"VAL 
PERIOD. 

1 With reference to attitude toward ;— 

a Classical literature. 

b Science and investigation. 

c Philosophy. 

d Reason and faith. 

e Education of women. 

2 Nature of Christian literature. 

3 Methods used in teaching. 

4 Criterion of educational values. 

5 Gradual evolution of certain types of schools. 
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IV REFERENCES. 

1 Works having particular reference to the schools of the period and the education 

provided. 
Allaix, L'Abbe. LHnstruction primaire en France avant la Revolution. [Paris 

1881.] 
Allen, J. H. Christian History, First Period. [Boston, 3d Ed., 1889.] 
•AzARiAS, Brother. Essays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 
fAzARiAS, Broiiier. The Primary Schools in the Middle Ages; in Educ, Rev., I, 

220-243. [March, 1891.] (Also in "Azarias.) 
Field, Mrs. E. M. The Child and His Book. [London, 1891.] 
Jl'ST, K. S. Zur Pildagogik de^j Mittelalters; in Pad. Studien, I, pt. 6. [Wien 

and Leipzig, 1876.] 
Laurie, S. S. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [N. Y., 1886.] 
MaItre, I-tox. Les {'coles ^piscopalcs et monastiqucs, 76S-1180 A. D. [Paris, 

1806.] 
Poole, R. L. Illustrations of MedicBval Thought. [London, 1884.] 
Regener, Fr. Skizzcn zur Gcschichte der Piidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
Salviou, Giuseppe. Ulnstruzione puhblica in Italia nei secoli VIII, IX, e X. 

[Firenze, 1898.] 
Specht, F. a. Gcschichte des Vnterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den 

altesicn Zcitcn bis zur Mittcl dcs 14 Jahrh. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 

2 Works having particular reference to the great teachers of the i)eriod and the 

existing educational conditions. 
Barnard Henry. Early Christian Schools and Teachers (Drane) ; in Bar- 
nard's t/r., XXIV, 337-370. Same article in German Teachers and Edu- 
cators, 1-40. [Hartford, 2d Ed., 1878.] 
CoMPAYRli:, G. History of Pedagogy. [Boston, 1885.] 
Drane, Augusta T. Christian Schools and Scholars, I. [London, 1881.] 
DuRUY, Victor. History of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1891.] 
Freundgen, Jos. Hrahanus Maurus Piidagogischc Schriften {8aml. Pad. 8chr., 

Vol. V). [Paderborn, 1890.] 
Maitland, Rev. S. R. The Dark Ages. [Tx)ndon, 1844; 3d Ed., 1889.] 
MuLLiNGER, J. B. The Schools of Charles the Great. [London, 1877.] 
Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
SCHMID, K. A. Gcschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
TowNSEND, W. J. The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. [London, 1881.] 
Tt^RNAU, Dietrick. Rabanus Maurus, der Pracccptor Germanine. [Munich, 

1900.] 
West, A. F. Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. [New York, 1892.] 
Zieoler, T. Gcschichte der Pudugogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

3 Works having particular reference to monastic life, the reproduction of books, and 

the work of the brotherhoods. 
Capes, W. W. The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 

[l^ndon and New York, 1900.] 
Church, R. W. Saint Anselm. [London, 1884.] 

Gasquei', F. a. The Old English Bible and Other Essays. [London, 1897.] 
Gibbon, Edw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, III. Edited by Dr. Wm. 

Smith. [N. Y., 6 Vols.. 1880.] 
Healy, J. Ireland's Ancient Schools and Scholars. [Dublin, 1890.] 
Jessofp, a. The Coming of the Friars, ch. iii. [London, 1901.] Also in Nine- 
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teenth Century, XV, 100-122; and in LittclVa Living Age, XLV, whole 

No. ICO, fifth series, pp. 387-400. 
KiNQSLEY, Chas. The Roman and the Teuton. [London, 9th Ed., 1891.] 
Putnam, Geo. H. Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages, I. [New 

York and London, 1896.] 
ScHEFFEL, Victor. Ekkehard. [London, 1872.] 

4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Authorities in the first group, Allain, fAzarias, Laurie, Specht, and 
Salvioli are very good. The chapter in Allain on small schools during the Middle 
Ages is abstracted in fAzarias. Laurie's account of the inner work of the Christian 
school is very readable. Specht is an old and valuable work, and contains about 
60 pages on the different types of schools of the period. Maltre is another old work 
which is still of value. Salvioli is excellent on Italian schools. Just deals largely 
with the child's side of mediieval education, as does Field also. The latter is a very 
readable book. Allen has a somewhat general chapter on the schools from the second 
to the tenth centuries, and Poole gives a good description of the status of higher 
education from the eighth to the tenth centuries. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, Drane (reproduced in Barnard) has a good 
chapter on the conditions which followed after the death of Alcuin. West is very 
good on the successors of Alcuin. Mullingcr has a good section on Rabanus Maurus, 
and the essay by Tlirnau is a careful and valuable study. With so little written on 
the work of this famous man, these two references are of particular value. Sandys 
contains a sketch of Maurus and Gerbert which is good, though quite brief. Town- 
send has a good chapter on the tenth century revival. Compayr6 has a few pages on 
the ignorance of the Middle Ages, while Maitland points out what the period had. 
Schmid describes tenth and eleventh century conditions at length. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, Capes has an excellent general chapter on mon- 
astic life, friars, pilgrims, and the social influence of the Church of the Middle Ages. 
Church's Anselm is a valuable work, and the chapters which picture life in an 
eleventh century monastery and describe the work of Anselm at the famous mon- 
astery at Bee arc well worth reading. Gasquct's two chapters on mediaeval monastic 
libraries and the monastic scriptorium are also very readable and useful. Gibbon 
describes the life of a mediaeval monk. Jessopp's chapter on the daily life in a 
mediaeval monastery is a valuable contribution, and well worth reading. Kingsley, 
mentioned previously on p. 66, gives a good picture of the daily life of a frontier 
monk — St. Sturmi, founder of Pulda. Healy contains an interesting chapter de- 
scribing monastic life in the sixth century in Ireland. Putnam is a standard history, 
and gives a somewhat detailed account of the making of books in a mediaeval mon- 
astery, the scriptorium, the library at York, monastic schools after Alcuin, and 
notes on some of tlie great libraries of the period. SchefTcl's Ekkehard is a his- 
torical novel which presents a strong picture of mediaeval monastic life. All of the 
references in this group are quite valuable. 

The general student, beginning the study, would do well to include the citations 
in fAzarias, Drane, West, Capes, and Townsend in his reading. 



XVI STATE OF HIGHER LEARNING DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES : THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS. 

(DavidBon, 237-247; Laurie, 54-74; Meiser; Parker; Specht, 81-150; West, 1-27; 

Ziegler, 26-29.) 

' . I THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS, AND PHILOSOPHY. 

1 An inheritance and an evolution. 

a When the number became fixed. 

2 The curriculum of the Middle Ages. 

a The Tmwm:— Grammar^ Dialectic, Rhetoric. (Specht, 86-126.) 
b The Quadrivium.'—Qeometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music. 

(Specht, 127-149.) 
c Philosophy:— Physical Science, Metaphysics and Ethics, Theology. 

3 Importance of grammar in the Middle Ages. (Sandys, 638-643.) 

II DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE GREEKS. 

3 The two divisions of education among the early Greeks. 

2 Aristotle [c. 325 B. C] distinguished between elementary and ad- 

vanced studies, and closely approached the Seven Liberal Arts. 
(See Syllabus, p. 33.) 

3 Teles [260 B. C] wrote that the studies were:— 

a For boys:— Letters, Music, Drawing, 
b For youths:— Arithmetic, Geometry. 

4 Philo Judaeus, a contemporary of Christ, named:— 

a The Encyclic Arts, consisting of :— Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, 

Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, 
b Philosophy, consisting of :— Physics, Logic, Ethics. 

5 Sextus Empiricus, a Greek teacher at Athens and Alexandria, in the 

latter part of the 2d century, gave :— 
a The Arts:— Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Geometry, 

^lusic. 
b The Sciences and Philosophy :— Logic, Physics, Ethics. 

Ill DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE ROMANS. (Parker.) 

1 Cato the Censor fe. 160 B. C] outliiied the Roman curriculum of his 

time. (Syllabus, p. 40.) 

2 Varro [c. 50 B. C.l. His Nine Liberal Disciplines. (Syllabus, p. 40.) 

3 Dionysius Thrax, in his Grammar [c. 90 B. C], enumerated the 

Liberal Arts, as:— Astronomy, Geometry, Music, Philosophy, 
^ledicine, Grammar, Rhetoric. 

S4 
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TBE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS. 




THE MEDI.^VAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION" SUMilARlZED. 

An allogorital represent ulii>n of tlie progress an<l dcgrocs of edupotinn, from nn illumin' 
«ted picture in the 1508 [Bflle] edition of the Marijarila I'hiloaophioa of Gregory de Reiach, 
nhich is Bubslantinlly the same as in the earlier editions. 

The youth, havin;.' mastered the Hnrnbook and the rudiments of lenrning, advances toward 
the temple of knowledge. Wisdom is about to plaec the key in the lock of the door of the 
temple. Across the door is written the word congruitaa, signifying Grammar. {"Gramaire 
first hath for to teche to speke upon eimjiruitc.") On the first and second floors of the temple 
he studies the Grammar of Donaltis, and of Priscian, and at the first stage at the left on the 
third floor he studios the Logic of Aristotle, followed by the Itheloric and Poetry of Tully, 
thus completing the Trivivm, The Arithmetic of Ttoelbius also appears on the third iloor. 
On the fourth floor of the temple he completes the studies of the Qvadrivium, taking in order 
the Music of I'yihasorns, Euclid's Ck'onietry, and Ptolemy's Astronomy. The student now 
advances to the iludy of Phil(i«cipliy, «tnd;'iiij; successively Physics, Seneca's Morals, and the 
Theology (or Metaphyific^l of I'ctcr Lombard, the last being the Roal toward which all has 
been directed. 



THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS. 




PHILOSOPHY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS, ts. THE POETS. 



(Reproduced from Straub ft Keller's Strasaburg [1899] folio edition of Hortut Delimarvm, 
a pictorial encjclopedja composed by tbe Abbess Herrad of Landsper^ [d. 1195] for the nuna 
of Mont St. Odile in Alsace. The original BIS. was destroyed during the bombatdment of 
Btrassburg in 18T0.) 

In tbe upper half of the Inner circle Philosophy, represented by a woman, whose crown 
is parted into three heads, Ethics, Logic, and Physics, is seated on her throne. In her hands 
she holds a, band bearing the inscription; Omnia tapienta a Domino Deo eat; toU quod desui- 
erant faoere potsunt aapientea. Below this, and on each side o{ the throne, are the words: 
8«ptem fontes aapientiae flaunt de phitosophia, quae dicuntur Uberalea arlea. Spiritut Sanolut 
inventor eal aeptem liberalium artium, quae sunt Oramniaiica, Khetorica, Dialeclica, Muaioa, 
Arithmetical Oeomelria, Astronomia. In the lower half of the inner circle Socrates and Plato 
are seated at desks with books open before them. Above tbem tbe line reads: Xaturum unt- 
vertae rei qvem doetiit Phitosophia, The outer circle is filled with a series of seven archea, 
and under each is a personification of one of the Liberal Arts, nith her emblems in her hands. 
Grammar, the first of the Arts, holds a book and a bundle of switches; Rhetoric holds a stylus 
and a tablet for writing; Dialectic holds a dog's head; Music holds a cithara and has other 
musical instruments on each side of her; Arithmetic holds what appears to be a kind of 
counting device; Geometry holds a pair of compasses; and above Astronomy are the stars. 
Below and outside the outer circle are four poets or " magicians," each seated at a dealt 
writing, with an evil spirit in the form of a raven hoverins near bis ear and prompting him 
in writing bis poetry. This last is typical of the conflict which existed for centuries between 
the Liberal Arts and the Authors, or Literature proper. 
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4 Studies of Roman schools in the last century, B. C. (Syllabus, p. 43.) 

5 Seneca [65 A. D.] enumerated the following: — 

a Secondary Instruction, consisting of Music, Geometry, Arithmetic, 

Astronomy, 
b Philosophy, consisting of Moral, Natural, Rational (Dialectic and 

Rhetoric.) 

6 The studies enumerated by Quintilian [100 A. D.]. (Syllabus, p. 44.) 

IV DEVELOPMENT AMONG THE LATER PAGANS AND EARLY 

CHRISTIANS. WRITERS, STUDIES, AND TEXT-BOOKS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. (Giinther, on Mathematics; Meier, 
122-135 ; Mullinger, I, 21-33 ; Newman, I, 105-115 ; Rashdall, I, 
32-37; Regener, 35-40; Reichling, iii-xix; Sandys, 638-650; 
Schaflf, IV, 604-615; Schiitze, pt. 2; Smith and Cheetham, art. 
, Schools; Taylor, 45-55; West, 4-27; Williams, 53-56.) 

1 St. Augustine [425] named as Disciplinarum Lt&rt:— Grammar, Music, 

Dialectic, Rhetoric, Geometry, Arithmetic, Philosophy, 
a His position as the instructor of the Middle Ages. 

2 Orosius [fl. c. 416]. His Histories, 

3 Martianus Capella [c. 425] first mentioned the Seven Liberal Arts. 

a These probably the studies of the better Roman schools of the time, 
b Medicine and Architecture excluded. 

c His De Nuptiis PhilologicB et Mercurii, (Parker, 437-461 ; Sandys, 
22S-230; Taylor, 49-55.) 

4 Boethius [c. 475-524] first used the term Quadrivium, and clearly dis- 

tinguished the two groups of studies. (Sandys, 237-243, 507.) 
a His importance as a mediaeval authority, 
b His versions or adaptations of Arithmetic, Geometry, the Logic 

of Aristotle, and Commentaries on Aristotle, Cicero, etc. 
c These the standard text-books throughout the Middle Ages. 

5 Cassiodorus [46S-568]. (Sandys, 244-256.) 

a Gave the same list as Capella, and fixed the number at seven by 
Scriptural authority. 

6 Isidore, Bishop of Seville [d. 636]. 

a Same list as Cassiodorus. 

b His Etymologies a thesaurus for centuries. 

1) Nature of this work. (Sandys, 442-444.) 
c Isidore closed the development of Christian learning, 
d Boethius, Cassiodorus, and Isidore, and later, Capella and Maurus, 
the standard authorities up to 1300. 

7 Rabanus Maurus and his encyclopedia, De Universo [819]. (Freund- 

gen; Mullinger, 138-156; Schiitze, pt. 2; Tiimau; West, 156-164; 
Syllabus, p. 78.) 
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I Dante summed up the ancient and mediteval educational systems un<1er 
Triviutn, Quadrivium, and Philosophy. 
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Suggestions as to Reading. 

Davidson, Laurie, Parker, Sandys, Taylor, and West arc to be recommended for 
the Seven Liberal Arts, Parker being particularly good. Rashdall, Rcgener, and 
Williams give good brief summaries. Sandys is particularly good on the study of 
grammar, and the conflict between the Arts and the Authors during the Middle Ages. 
Specht is very good, though quite long. Mullinger, Schafl", and Smith & Cheetham 
are good on the text-books of the Middle Ages. Parker and Taylor describe Capella's 
famous book, while Mullinger and W^est are best for Maurus. Tilmau, in German, 
is a valuable contribution on Maurus. The full citations in the pages of the Syllabus 
will give sufficient additional suggestions. 



XVn ARAB LEARNING [800-1300] : CONDITION OF 

CHRISTIAN EUROPE. 

(Crichton, ch. xiii; Davidson, 133-149; Haneberg; Hungerford; Lewes, II, 33-70; Ribera; 

Schmid« II, Pt. 1, 570-611; Sismondi, I, ch. ii.) 

A iNTELIiECTUAL ADVANCES OP THE SarACENS. 

I THE MIGRATIONS AND CONQUESTS. 

1 Dates of. (Syllabus, p. 60.) 

2 Greatest extent of their conquests. (Freeman, map, xvi.) 

3 Division of the Empire [755]. The capitals. 

a At Cordova in Spain. 

1) Ommiad line ruled from 755-1038, when displaced by the 
Moors, who continued until displaced by the Christians, 
b At Bagdad on the Tigris. 

1) Haroun-al-Raschid became Caliph in 786. After his death 
Caliphate disintegrated, 
c In 9th century a Caliphate established at Cairo. 

4 Golden Age at Bagdad under Caliph al Mamun [813-833]. (Copp^e, 

II, bk. ix, ch. i.) 
6 Golden Age in Spain between 750 and 1150. 

6 Contact with Hindoo, Byzantine, and Alexandrian learning. 

7 The great revival of arts, science, and letters. (Huart, ch. ix ; Hunger- 

ford.) To what due. 

8 Almost no records bearing on Arab education previous to the time of 

Mohammed. 

II INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, 
xxxi ; Burke, I, 167-171, 205-208 ; Coppee, II, bk. ix, ch. ii, 434- 
436 ; Draper, I, 400-il2, II, 30-38, 40-44 ; Duruy, 99-104 ; Ribera ; 
Routledge, 55-56; Sismondi, I. ch. ii; Townsend, ch. ix.) 

1 A picture of Cordova at the height of its prosperity. 

2 Social habits of the people. 

3 Libraries at Cairo, Cordova, and elsewhere. 

4 Nature of their literature. (Huart; Le Bon, ch. ii.) 

5 Their architecture. (Le Bon, ch. viii.) 

a The Alhambra a type. 

6 Their arts, industries, and commerce. (Coppee, II, bk. x, ch. iv; 

Le Bon, chs. vii, ix.) 

90 
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a Explained refraction and reflection, theory of vision, and use of 

the retina, 
b Calculated the height of the atmosphere as 58 1/2 miles. 
6 The pendulum applied to clocks and time calculated [1259]. 

VI WORK IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, xxxi; 

Coppee, II, bk. x, ch. iii ; Draper, I, 400-412, II, 38-50 ; Huart, 
306-313; •Lacroix, II, ch. iii, IV, ch. i; JLacroix, chs. vi, vii; 
Le Bon, eh. vi; Ribera; Routledge, 56-65.) 

1 Study began with Al Mansur [754-775, Bagdad]. 

a Rapid advances made. 

b Jews of their schools long famous as practitioners. 
1) Tolerance indicated. 

2 Difficult operations performed in obstetrics and general surgery. 

3 Properties of many drugs understood. (•Lacroix, II, ch. iv.) 

4 A Pharmacopoeia written. 

5 HospitaLs. 

VII THEIR SCHOOLS. (Ameer Ali, chs. xxv, xxxi; Burke, I, 284-288; 

Coppee, II, 279-281, 433^37 ; Draper, II, 36-38; Ribera.) 
1 Ali [602-661], the third successor of Mohammed, a patron of learning. 
Some of his sayings which have survived :— 

'* A man's learning is more valuable than his gold." 
" To the dominion of science there is no end.'' 
" He dies not who gives his life for science." 
" Eminence in science is the highest of honors." 



2 Haroun-al-Raschid enacted [780, Bagdad] that every mosque should 

have a school attached to it. 

3 Academies established for tuition pupils. 

4 Higher schools established in the leading cities, such as Bagdad, Cairo 

[988], Cordova, Granada, Toledo, and Seville. 
a Teachers mostly Jews, 
b Work consisted of lectures on Literature, Rhetoric, Grammar, 

Composition, Mathematics, Astronomy, and general Science, 
c Medicine taught in professional schools, 
d Arab scholars wrote dictionaries, lexicons, and encyclopedias. 

(Huart, 317-^22.) 

5 Education of women. 

6 Work of the Mohammedans in gathering together Greek and Oriental 

science and preserving it through the Dark Ages analogous to the 
work of the Church and the Franks in preserving Roman institu- 
tions and Roman law. 
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B Condition op Christian Europe at the Time. 

I CHRISTIAN CONDITIONS AND KNOWLEDGE. (Draper, II, 27-28, 
115-119; and Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. i; Trench, ch. xxviii.) 

1 Intellectual and social conditions compared. (Cutts, 54-92; Hallam, 
ch. ix, pt. 1, second half; Schaflf, IV, ch. xiii; Syllabus, p. 90.) 

a Superstition of the age, the people, the clergy, and the monks. 

(Burr; Fisher, 229-230; Pranck; Gibbon, III, ch. xxxvii, 
682-687; tLacroix, 200-264; Milman, VI, bk. 14, chs. i, ii; 
Moeller, II, 210-221, 331-337; Munro.) 

1) Worship of saints and relics. Miracles. 

a) Religion a crude polytheism. 

b) Great development of the sensuous and the symbolic. 

2) Trials by combat, 
a) Private warfare. ** Truce of God" established [1041]. 

3) Trials by ordeals. (Henderson, 314-319; Howland, 7-22.) 
a) Forbidden by the Church [1218]. 

b Filth; lack of sanitation in town and homes. (See 5, below.) 

2 Mathematics. (Ball, 158-167; fLacroix, 77-104; JLacroix, 161-202.) 
a Roman numerals used. (Cajori, 117-124.) 
b No advance until influenced by Arab learning. 

1) Translation of Arab mathematical works, (f Cajori, 111- 
122, 131-138.) 

3 Astronomy and Geography. (•Lacroix, IV, ch. ii; fLacroix, 265- 
295; White, I, chs. ii-iv.) 

a Belief as to the shape and position of the earth, 
b Belief as to the purpose of the earth and heavens. 

1) Consequent disbelief in unseen stars, 
c Eclipses, meteors, and comets terrifying sights. 

1) Comet excommunicated by Pope Calyxtus. 
d The Copernican theory condemned [1616] as ** absurd in phi- 
losophy'* and ** expressly contrary to Holy Scripture." 
e The Encyclopedia of Bartholemew Anglicus [fl. 1230-1250] rep- 
'( resentative of the most advanced knowledge of the best 

scholars of the time. (Steele.) 

4 Chemistrj'^ and Physics. (•Lacroix, II, chs. ii, iv; fLacroix, 105-133, 
174-199; JLacroix, ch. viii; Traill, II, 74-82, 370-375, III, 325- 
333; White, I, ch. xii.) 

a General belief in magic and witchcraft. Diabolic action. 

1) Pope John XXII [1317] issued a Bull against the alchemists. 
b Attitude of Christian Europe toward inquiry sho^vn in the treat- 
ment of Roger Bacon. (Syllabus, p. 105.) 
c Phvsics a 17th century science. 
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d Chemistry a 19th century science. 

5 Medicine and Surgery. (•Lacroix, II, ch. iii, IV, ch. i; fLacroix, 

134-173; JLacroix, 203-291; Morley, VII, 26-27, 40-41; Steele; 

TraiU, II, 82-86; White, II, chs. xiii-xv.) 
a Miracle cures common, 
b Disease attributed to Satanic influence. 

1) Schedule of prayers for the cure of various diseases. 

2) Efficacy of the royal touch. Sacred pools, etc. 

c The sacred theory of pestilence. Sanitation. (Traill, III, 114- 

115, 133-137, 145-153, 239-242, 413-416.) 
d Dissection long prohibited as sacrilegious. 

1) Discovery of the circulation of the blood first published by 
Harvey in 1628. 
e Treatment of the insane. 

1) Casting out of devils by whipping and torture. (White, 
II, ch. XV.) 

6 Characteristics of Christian education. (Syllabus, p. 81.) 

II INFLUENCE OF ARAB LEARNING ON EUROPE. (•Ball, ch. x; 
tBall, 2-11 ; •Cajori, 124^128; fCajori, 111-122, 131-138; Coppee, 
II, 370-374; Draper, II, chs. ii, iv; Lacroix, all citations to; 
Sandys, 539-550; Steele; Townsend, ch. ix.) 

1 European monks went to Spain for study, and brought back transla- 

tions of Arab books. The work of :— 
a Gerbert [953-1003] afterwards Pope Sylvester II [999-1003]. 
(Franck, l-i6.) 
1) Accused of transactions w4th the devil, 
b Adelhard, an English monk, at Cordova [c. 1120]. 

1) His Arithmetic and Algebra used in Europe until 1533. 

2) His Euclid in general use in the Universities by 1300. 
c Abraham ben Ezra [1097-1167]. 

d Gerard [1114-1187]. Translated Ptolemy and Alhazen. 
e Leonardo of Pisa [1175-1230], whose Algebra [1202] practically 
introduced the Arabic system into Europe. 

2 Frederic II [1194^1250] employed a staff of Jewish physicians to 

translate Arab works. 

1) His great work for learning. 

3 Medical books used at Montpellier, and how obtained. (Rashdall, II, 

Pt. 1, 115-124, Pt. 2, 780-785.) 

4 Translations of Aristotle. Work of other translators. (Sandys, 539- 

550, 563-566.) 
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REFERENCES FOR DIVISIONS A AND B. 

1 Secondary Authorities havinf^ particular reference to Arab learning. 

Ameer, Au. A Short History of the Saracens. [Jjondon, 1899.] 
Burke, Uijck R. A History of Spain, I. [London, 2d Ed., 1900.] 
Copp^E, Henry. History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors, [Bos- 
ton, 1881.] 
Crichton, Andrew. History of Arabia, [London, 2d Ed., 1852.] 
Davidson, Tiios. History of Education, [New York, 1900.] 
Draper, John W. Intellectual Development of Europe, II. [N. Y., 1876.] 
Haneberg, D. Abhandluttg Ubcr das Schul- und Lehrtcesen der Muhamedaner 

im Mittelaltcr. [Munclien, 1850.] 
HUART, C. A History of Arab Literature, [New York, 1903.] 
HuNOERFORD, E. The RiHC of Arab Learning; in Atl, Mo,, LVIIL 539-555, 

817-829. [Oct. and Dec., 1886.] 
LeBon, Gustave. La civilisation des Arabes, [Paris, 1887.] 
Lewes, (Jeo. H. History of Philosophy, II. [London, 4th Ed., 1871.] 
RiBERA, Jul. La Enscnansa entrc los Musulmancs Espanoles. [Zaragoza, 1893.] 
Routledge, R. Popular History of Science, [London, 1881.] 
SCHMID, K. A. Gcschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
SiSMONDi, J. C. L. S. DE. Literature of the South of Europe, I. [London, 1846.] 

2 Sources and Secondary Authorities describing the intellectual condition of Chris- 

tian Europe. 
Burr, Geo. L. The Witch Persecutions; in Trans, a/nd Reps. Eu. Hist., Ill, 

No. 4. [Philadelphia, 1896.] 
CuTTS, Rev. Edw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 1873.] 
Fisher, Geo. P. History of the Christian Church. [New York, 1891 ; c. d. 1887.] 
Gibbon, Edw. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, III. Edited by Dr. 

\Vm. Smith. [New York, 6 VoU., 1880.] 
Henderson, E. F. Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. [Ijondon, 1892.] 
Rowland, A. C. Ordeals, Compurgation, Excommunication, and Interdict; in 

Trans, and Reps Eu. Hist., IV', No. 4. [Phila., 1897.] 
MiLMAN, II. H. History of Latin Christianity, VI. [London, 2d Ed., 1855.] 
MoELLKR, VVii.iiia.M. History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. 

fI-,ondon and New York, 1802.] 
MuNRO, I). C Motiastic Tales of the J,Uh Century; in Trans, and Reps. Eu. 

Hist., II, No. 4. [ Philadelphia, 1895.] 
Trench, H. (■. Lcctuns on Mediwial Church History. [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 

3 Sources and Secondary Authorities having particular reference to the state of 

knowledge in C-hristian Euroix?. 
Fraxck, A. (ierbert; Etat dc la philosophic ct des sciences au A'* sidcle; in 

Moralistes et philosophes. [Paris, 1872.] 
IIallam, IIknry. Europe in the Middle Ages, II. [London, 1st Ed., 1818; 

1848 Ed., usually found: New York, 1887.] 
Morley, Hknry. English M'ritcrs. VII. [London, 1891.] 

Schaff, Philip. History of the Christian Church, IV. [N. Y., 5th Ed., 1891.] 
Steele, Hodfrt, transl. Mrdiirral Lore (Anglicus.) [London, 1893.] 
Traill, II. 1). Social England, II and III. [New York and London, 1893.] 
White, Andukw D. Warfare of Sriener, I and II. [New York, 1896.] 

4 Sources and Secondary Authorities having particular reference to the influence of 

Arab learning on Christian Kuroj)e. 
♦Ball, W. W. U. Short History uf Mathematics. [London 1888.] 
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tBALL W. W. R. History of Mathematica at Cambridge. [London, 1889.] 
Cajobi, F. a History of Mathematics. [New York, 1893.] 
Dbaper, John W. Intellectual Development of Europe, II. [New York, 1876.] 
*Lacboix, Paul. Lc moyen age et la renaissance, II and IV. [Paris, 5 Vols., 

1848-1851.] 
fLACBOix, Paul. Science and Literature in the Middle Ages. [London, 1877.] 
tLACBOix, Paitl. U^cole et la science juaqu'a la renaissance, [Paris, 1887.] 
Rashdall, H. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages II, Pt. 2. [Oxford, 

1895.] 
Sandys, J. £. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
TowNSEND, W. J. The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, [London, 1881.] 
Steele, Robebt, transl. Mediwval Lore (Anglicus). [London, 1893.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the reference in group 1, the student will probably find Ameer All, Burke, 
Copp^, Draper, Routledge, or Sismondi the most useful. The first is good on the 
social and intellectual conditions at Bagdad and Granada, the second gives a bril- 
liant picture of Cordova, the third gives a most attractive account of Arab life and 
learning, the fourth is a good condensed statement of Arab scientific advances, and 
the fifth contains a graphic account of the civilization of the Arabs. Ribera is an 
illuminating work, and ought to be translated into English. Le Bon is a large and 
excellent work on the civilization of the Arabs. It is beautifully illustrated, and 
the student could look the book over with profit, even though he does not read French. 
Crichton and Haneberg are old standards, though now in part superseded by more 
recent works. Davidson has a brief general chapter, but lacks sufficient detail. 

Of the references in group 2, Burr, Henderson, Howland, and Munro are short 
collections of illustrative sources, giving the manner of procedure in witch-trials, 
ordeals, etc., and illustrative monastic tales of the period. These are valuable by 
way of illustration. Gibbon has a few pages on the superstitions of the period. 
Fisher has a good section on the religious life of the Middle Ages, and the work of 
the Church in securing better conditions. Fisher is always valuable because of his 
absence of partisanship. Milman has attempted to give a statement of the belief of 
the Church and the nature of popular belief at about the year 1200. Moeller has 
given a somewhat similar statement for the periods from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century. 

Of the references in group 3, Hallam, Traill, and White will be most useful. 
Traill is a very valuable collection of material illustrative of English life, and 
though the citations are usually quite short, can almost always be consulted with 
profit. White is a monumental work, and will be the standard work on the subject 
for a long while to come. The student can consult this work with profit, even 
though he has time to read but part of a chapter. Steele is a valuable reprint of a 
thirteenth century encyclopedia, and gives an epitome of the science, geography, 
mathematics, and manners of the period. Franck is an old standard on the life and 
time of Gerbert. Hallam's ninth chapter is another old standard, often severely 
criticised, which describes conditions in Europe between 800 and 1300. Morley has 
a brief section on old medical knowledge, and Schaff has a general section on the 
state of learning of the period. 

Of the references in group 4, Ball and Cajori deal with mathematical knowledge ; 
Draper is general and brief, but good ; Townsend has a good chapter on the influence 
of the translation of Aristotle; Rashdall's note on the medical books used at Mont- 
pellier is very interesting; and the works by Lacroix are of much value, and show 
the Arab influences in many fields. Sandys contains a very satisfactory account of 
the translations. 

The general student, beginning the study, would probably best read Routledge 
and one of the histories in group 1; Fisher, Milman, or Moeller in group 2; the 
citations in Traill or portions of White in group 3; and then select from group 4- 
Le Bon and Steele can be looked over with profit, even though not read. 



XVIII IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS OF THE TENTH 
TO THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 

(Hallam, II« eh. ix; Keinp^ ch. xii; Masson, chs. ii, iii; May^ I, 243-253; Williams, ch. iv.) 

I FEUDALISM. (Abdy, ch. vii; Adams, ch. ix; Allen, ch. ii; •Cheyney; 
Duruy, ch. xv; •Emerton, ch. xv; tEmerton, ch. xiv; Green, 83- 
85 ; Guizot, I, lect. 4, III, second course, lects, 1-5, and FV, lects. 
6-11; Jones, ch. v; •Lacroix, I, chs. i, iv. III, ch. vii; fLacroix, 
chs. ii, iii; ijlLacroix, ch. i; §Lacroix, 1-86; McLaughlin, 71-99; 
Robertson, I, 16-25; Seebohm, 16-21; Watson, ch. viii.) 

1 Elements contributing to the development of Feudalism. 

2 Beginnings of the feudal regime. (•Emerton, ch. xv.) 

3 Elements in the feudal state. (Duruy, ch. xv; fEmerton, ch. xiv.) 
a Reciprocal relations of the Lord and Vassal. (fEmerton, 488- 

; 497.) 

b Balancing of relations;— an organized anarchy, 
c Condition of the serfs. 
*i 4 Ecclesiastical feudalism. 

a Temporal power of the Church during the Middle Ages, 
b Centralization of authority in the hands of ecclesiastics, 
c The Church the State. 

5 Good results of the system, 
a The sense of personal honor. 

6 Causes of its decline and fall. (Seebohm, 16-21.) 
a Popular hatred of the system, 
b Mutual jealousy of king and clergy, 
c Rise of the Common Freeman. (fEmerton, 509-519.) 
d Passing away of the conditions which gave rise to it. 

II CHIVALRY: EDUCATION OF THE KIGHT. (Allen, ch. v; Cutts, 
353-368; Duruy, 230-232; Francke, 63-72; Guizot, IV, lect. 6; 
f Henderson, I, ch. v ; Jones, ch. iv ; •Lacroix, I, ch. vi ; JLacroix, 
ch. V; §Laeroix, 86-148; Oman; Robertson, I, 75-79; Still6, ch. 
xii; Thatcher and Schwill, 602-605; Watson, I, ch. x.) 

1 An outgrowth of Feudalism and of the influence of the Church upon 
the barbarians. (Gautier, 1-23.) 

2 The Ten Commandments of Chivalry. (Gautier, 24-85.) 

3 A Lord's court. (Gautier; f Henderson, I, ch. v.) 
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4 Education of his sons. 

a Inadequacy of the episcopal and monastic schools, 
b Formation of the castle school. 

5 The new subjects and plan of instruction. (Cornish, ch. iii; Cutts, 

406-422 ; Dittes, 106-108 ; Wright, 130-140; fHenderson, I, ch. v.) 
a The page. 

1) His training. (Gautier, ch. v.) 

2) Subjects taught, 
b The squire. 

1) His training. (Gautier, ch. vi.) 
c The knight. 

1) The ceremony. (Gautier, chs. vii, viii; Traill, II, 125-129; 

Watson, I, ch. x.) 

2) The oaths. (Watson, I, 161.) 

3) His duties. (Cutts, 406-422; Gautier.) 

6 Contrast between knightly and clerical ideals as to: — 

a Purpose, nature, and method of instruction, 
b Education and position of women. 

7 The seven Frommigkeiten of the Middle Ages. 

8 Good results of Chivalry. Its decline and end. 

a Value in developing the native languages. 

9 Principles of knightly education introduced into the study of law in 

the 13th century, 
a Oath of the Knight of Law. (Forsyth, 222-227.) 

Ill THE CRUSADES. (Adams, ch. xi; Allen, ch. iv; Guizot, I, lect. viii; 

JLacroix, ch. iv; §Lacroix, 148-198; Milman, III, bk. 7, ch. vi; 
Munro; Putzker, map 16; Robertson, I, 25-34; Stille, ch. xii; 
Thatcher and Schwill, 361-430; Trench, lect. x; Watson, ch. ix.) 

1 Causes leading to the Crusades. (Keane, ch. iii.) 

2 Effects of the Crusades upon Western Europe, with reference to:— 

(Drury, 286-289; Guizot, I, lect. viii; Thatcher and Schwill, 431- 
434.) 
a Isolation. Unification. National feeling, 
b Development of common ideals among the nations, 
c Intercommunication. 

d Reopening of commerce. (Adams, ch. xii; Duruy, 318-320; 
Stille, ch. XV ; Traill, I, 386-388; Zimmern, 30-47.) 
1) Its humanizing and educative effect, 
e Introduction of new knowledge, 
f New interests and new desires. 

1) Change of attitude of humanity toward the old problems. 
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IV RISE OF THE FREE CITIES. (Adams, ch. xii ; Allen, 241-250 ; Ashley, 

I, eh. ii; Duruy, ch. xxii; fEmerton, eh. xv; Franeke, 100-107; 
Guizot, I, lect. vii ; •Henderson, 417-422 ; Hibbert ; Jones, ehs. viii, 
ix ; Robertson, I, 34^-75 ; Smith, Introd. ; Stille, 397-408 ; Thatcher 
and Schwill, ch. xvi, and 562-567, 612-614; Traill, I, 360-366, 
466-467, II, 109-111.) 

1 Origin of mediaeval communes and cities. 

a The municipal movement of the 11th and 12th centuries. 

1) Causes for. 

2) Effect in:— (fEmerton, ch. xv.) 

a) Enfranchising the serfs. 

b) Evolving the artisan. 

c) Evolving the merchant, and more stable economic con- 

ditions. Rise of **the Third Estate.'' 

3) The mediaeval merchant. (Cutts, 487-517; Duruy, 318- 

326; Green, Mrs., II, ch. viii; Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 2; 
•Lacroix, III, ch. iv; fLacroix, ch. vii.) 
a) The Florentine merchant. (•Scaife, ch. vii; fScaife, 
298-300.) 

2 Extension of rights and privileges by royal charters. (fCheyney, 

7-11.) 

3 Organization of guilds. 

a Nature of these guilds. (Cheyney, 12-35; fLacroix, ch. viii.) 
b Part taken by them in securing:— (Ashley, I, ch. ii; fCheyney, 
12-35; Jones, ch. ix ; Smith; Zimmem, 11-20.) 

1) Justice. Security. Free Speech. 

2) Self government and political rights. 

c Extension to other fields— church guilds, social guilds, etc. 

4 The mediaeval town. (Ashley, I, ch. ii; fCheyney, 2-11; Cutts, 529- 

546; Zimmern, 82-125.) 

5 Burgh schools established by the more important cities. Dittes, 109- 

114; Edgar, ch. x; (Jrant, 25-44; Kammel, 56; Lorenz, 52-69, 
101-107; Mackintosh, T, ch. xii; Nohle, 18-26; Russell, 11-16: 
Schiller, 60-64; Schmid, II, Pt. 1. 309-332; Specht.) 

a By whom taught. Subjects taught. 

b Language used. Nature of instruction. 
2) The first school-house [Berne, 1481]. 

d Struggle between Church and State for the control of these schools. 
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V REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

•CHETMrii'. Ki»w. p. It'A-uiitfntM niuJttinlirf of FettdniUm : in Tmn*. and Rfps. 

>v,Mrf^* o' Aw. //i*f.. IV, No. 3. [PhiU., 1S97.] 
tC'HEYNKY. Kf*w. P. hnoliiih Totrnjt and ^iuild*: in Trams, amd J?<fp«. Source 4 of 
Au. //!*(., II. No. 1. [Phila., 1S1«.>.] 
Gbos;^, f HA-j. 7A< Oild MerrhiHt, H. [frxford, 18«).] 

Jo-^EA, fifERNSEY. Ciri/ic/i/ion IN f*<^ iliddU An€s. [Lincoln, Nebr., 1S99.] 
MuxBtfj, D. r. Urban and thf Cru9ad»:«: in JraiM. and Rep*. Hourees of Eu. 

Hint.. I, No. -2 [Phila.. 1S94.1 
Smith, Toilmi?c. English Gilds. [London, 1S70.} 

2 SeecMidarA' Authorities of first importance, c*ontaining chapter* on one or more of 

the important movements. 
Abdy, J. T. L^rturf.s on Feudalism. [London, 1890.] 
ADAM.S, GErfi. M. Cirilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1S94.] 
COB5I.S1I, F. \V. Chiralry. [London, l!*01.] 

CuTTS, Ke\-. Euw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 1873.] 
DrBUY. Victor. History of the Middle Ages. [New York, 1891.] 
Griz/iT. F. History of Civilization in Europe. [New York. 1888.] 
•Emebton, E. Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. [Boston. 1887.] 
tEMEBTON, E. MedifFval Euroj/C. [Boston, 1894.] 
Gautieb, Leo.v. Chivalry. [Engl. Ed.. London, 1891.] 
Hallam. HE^fBY. Europe in the Middle Ages, II. [New York, 1887.] 
tHE.XDEBSOX, E. F. .1 Short History of Germany, I. [New York, 1902.] 
*Lacboix, Pail. Le moycn age ct la renaissance. [Paris, 1848.] 
tLACBOix, Paui-. Manners, Customs, and Dress during the Middle Ages. [Lon- 
don, 1874.] 
ILACitoix, Pail. .Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages. [London, 1874.] 
(Lacroix. Paul. Le cheralerie et les croisades. [Paris, 1890.] 
TnATCHEB, O. J. and Schwili., F. Europe in the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1898.] 
WatsO-N, T. E. The Story of France, I. [New York, 1902.] 
Williams, S. G. History of Mediwval Education. [Syracuse, 1903.] 
Wbight, Tiios. The Homes of Other Days. [liOndon, 1871.] * 

3 Secondary' Authorities having particular reference to the rise of the cities and 

the evolution of the middle and lower classes of society. 
A8IILEY, \V. J. Introfluction to English Economic History, I. [New York 

and I^ndon, 1888.] 
Gbeex, Mbs. J. R. Toicn Life in the Fifteenth Century, II. [New York and 

London. 1895.] 
Gboss, Chas. The Gild Merchant, I. [Oxford, 1890.] 
•Hexdexsox, E. F. History of Germany in the Middle Ages. [I-<ondon, 1894.] 

Hibbebt, F. a. Influence and Development of English Gilds. [Cambridge, 1891.] 
•Scaife, W. B. Florentine Life During the Renaissance. [Baltimore, 1893.] 
tScAiFE, W. B. Commerce and Industry of Florence during the Renaissance; in 
Rep. Atn. Hist. Assoc, 1891, pp. 298-300. 
Smith, Toulmin. English Gilds, Introduction. [London, 1870.] 
Still^:, C'ha.s. J. Studies in Media:val History. [Phila., 2d Ed., 1891.] 
ZiMMERN, IIki.kx. The Hansa Toirns. [New York, 1880.] 

4 Secondary .Authorities containing .short chapters or sections on the beginnings of 

Burgh Schools. 
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DiTTES, Fb. Geschichte der Erziehung und dca Unterrichtes. [Leipzig^ 9th 

Ed., 1890.] 
Edgar, John. History of Early Scottish Education, [Edinburgh, 1893.] 
Grant, Jas. History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland. [London 

and Glasgow, 1876.] 
Kaemmel, H. J. Geschichte des Deutschcn Schulicesens im Uhcrgange vom 

Mittelalter zur A>i/2rei7. [Leipzig, 1882.] 
LoRENZ, S. Volksersiehung und Volksunterricht im spdteren Mittelalter. 

[Paderborn, 1887.] 
Mackintosh, John. History of Civilization in Scotland, I. [London, 1892.] 
XoHLE, Dr. E. History of the German School System; in Rep. U. S. Com. Educ., 

1897-1898, I, pp. 18-26. 
Russell, James E. German Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 
Schiller, Hermann. Lehrhuch der Geschichte der Padagogik. [Leipzig, 2d 

Ed., 1891.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
Specht, F. a. Geschichte des Unterrichtswescn in Deutchland von den altesten 

Zeiten his sur Mittel des 13 Jahrhundcrt. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 

5 Secondary Authorities of minor importance, or which contain only a short section 

or a general chapter. 
Allen, J. H. Christian History, Second Period. [Boston, 1883.] 
Forsyth, Wm. Hortensius the Advocate. [London, 3d Ed., 1874.] 
Francke, Kuno. History of German Literature. [Social Forces.] [Xew York, 

4th Ed., 1901.] 
Keane, John. The Evolution of Geography. [London, 1899.] 
Kemp, E. L. History of Education. [Phila., 1902.] 
May, Sir Thos. E. Democracy in Europe, I. [London, 1887.] 
McLaughlin, E. T. Studies in Mediceval Life and Literature. [N. Y., 1894.] 
MiLMAN, Henry Hart. History of Latin Christianity. [London, 1855.] 
Robertson, Wm. History of Charles V, I. [Phila., New Ed., 1875.] 
Seebohm, F. Era of th Protestant Revolution. [New York, 1875.] 
Traill, H. D. Social England, I and II. [New York and London, 1893.] 
Trench, R. C. Lectures on Media^al Church History. [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 

6 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources all furnish good illustrative material. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, the general student will find the citations in 
Adams, Cornish, Cutts, the two histories by Emerton, Gautier, Henderson, the books 
by Lacroix, and Watson most valuable. Emerton gives a good brief statement of 
the Feudal system. Adams and Watson also contain good chapters. For chivalry, 
Gautier is a standard history. Cornish is a recent history of chivalry, which con- 
tains a good chapter on chivalric education. Cutts, Henderson, and Watson contain 
good descriptive chapters. Adams is very good on the reopening of commerce fol- 
lowing the Crusades. The works by Lacroix contain excellent illustrative material 
on the entire section of the Syllabus. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, Ashley is one of the best for general use. Gross 
is excellent, but quite long. Cutts and Mrs. Green are good on the mediseval mer- 
chant. Scaife is very go^ for details as to commerce. Stills and Zimmem also 
contain good chapters. 

Of the Authorities in group 4, Edgar, Grant and Nohle will be found most 
satisfactory by the general student. Kaemmel and Schmid give detailed informa- 
tion as to the schools of the period. Of the authorities in group 5, Francke is good 
on mediiBval society, and Traill contains many good short citations. Trench con- 
tains a good short chapter on the Crusades. The student should consult the pages 
of the Syllabus for more detailed suggestions as to reading and for references on 
minor points. 



XIX SCHOLASTICISM. 

(Allen, ch. viii; DaWdson, 151-158; Fisher, 208-218; Haur^au; Kurtz, II, 77; *Lacroix, II, 
ch. i; tLacroix, 111-160; Lowndes, 18-43; Milman, III, bk. 8, ch. v; Moeller, 422-435; 
Morley, III, 316-324; Rogener, 51-58; Schmid, II, Pt. I, 258-308; Seebohm, 11-16; Seth; 
Ziegler, 29-33.) 

I SOME EARLY SCHOLASTICS. (Barnard's Jr., XXIV, 368-374; 
Drane, I, ch. xii; Emerton, 446-464; Erdmann, I, 287-355; 
Fischer, 55-66; Lewes, II, ch. i; fMullinger, 49-64; Poole, 98- 
108; Trench, lect. xiv; Ueberweg, §89-§94.) 

1 John Scotus Erigena, master of the Palace School under Charles the 

Bald [c. 845-855]. (Guizot, III, lect. xxix; •Mullinger, 172-192; 

Sandys, 473-478; Townsend, ch. iii.) 
a Connecting link between Alciiin and Scholasticism, 
b Started questions which alarmed the Church. (Erdmann, I, 292- 
301; •MuUinger, 171-192; Poole, 53-78; Townsend, ch. iii.) 

2 St. Anselm [1033-1109] the founder of Scholasticism in the West. 

(Erdmann, I, 303-314 ; Maurice, 92-111; Moeller, 370-373; Town- 
send, ch. V.) 

3 Abelard [1079-1142, Paris] declared for free inquiry. (Compayre, 

74-75; Emerton, 453-455; Erdmann, I, 317-326; Maurice, 116- 
142 ; ]\rcCabe ; Moeller, 374^376 ; Poole, ch. v ; Rashdall, I, 37-72 ; 
Thatcher and Schwill, 591-597; Townsend, ch. vi.) 

a He is silenced by the Church. 

b The three requests of his scholars. 

4 Peter Lombard's Seniences [c. 1160] an attempt at a scientific system. 

(Maurice, 150-156; Milman, III, bk. 8, ch. v; Townsend, ch. viii.) 

II CAUSES OF THE RISE OF SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. (Drane, I, 
ch. xii; Ilallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 2; Nichol, II, 33-51; Rashdall, I, 
37-72; Stille, ch. xiii; Thatcher and Schwill, 581-602; Trench, 
lect. xiv.) 

1 The 11th and 12th centuries a turning point, 
a Curiosity for secular knowledge, 
b Disquietude in all fields of thought. 

1) Heresies began to disturb orthodoxy . 
c Desire for a philosophy which should explain the mysteries of 
Christianity. 
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2 Absence of :— 

a A classical literature. 

b An independent system of ethics. 

c A natural philosophy. 

3 Lack of intercourse with the world in any modem sense. 

4 Poverty of the literature of the early Middle Ages. Text-books in use. 

(See Syllabus, pp. 87-88.) 

5 Necessity of putting forth the new energy in some direction which the 

Church would approve. 

6 The problem started by Boethius in the 6th century. 

a The Nominalists and the Realists. (Emerton, 446-453; Sandys, 
239-240, 506-507.) 

III SCHOLASTICISM EARLY RECOGNIZED ITS LIMITATIONS. 

(Emerton, 446-464; Hallam, II, ch. ix, pt. 2; Poole, ch. v; Rash- 
dall, I, 37-72.) 

1 Abelard's experiences. 

2 The methods of the Scholastics feared more than their teachings. 

3 The Church finally adopted it as an ally. 

IV THE GREAT ERA OF SCHOLASTICISM. (Erdmann, I, 356-446; 

Fischer, 67-79 ; Lowndes, 18-43 ; Maurice, ch. v ; Milman, VI, bk. 
14, ch. iii ; Morley, III, 316-324 ; Trench, lect. xviii ; Ueberweg, I, 
§'98-§104.) 

1 Revolution in scholastic Philosophy about 1200 A. D., due to the in- 

troduction into Europe of :— (Townsend, ch. ix.) 
a Aristotle's Metaphysics, Physics, Psychology, and Ethics. (San- 
dys, 507-508, 539-550, 563-566.) 
b Writings of Arabian and Jewish philosophers. 
1) The new master science. 

2 Founding of the Dominicans [Black Friars] in 1216. (Drane, II, 

ch. ii; Emert(m. 462-464.) 
a Their objects preaching and public instruction. 
1) This in a sense a revival in monasticism. 
b Schools established in connection with the new Universities. 

3 The tliree great Schoolmen. (Erdmann, I, 393-474; Lewes, II, ch. iii.) 

a Albert the Great. [German; Dominican; 1193-1280.] (Sandys, 
558-560; Towmsend, ch. x.) 

1) **The organizing intellect of the Middle Ages.*' 

2) The first of the Schoolmen to state the philosophy of Aris- 

totle in a systematic form. 

3) St. Thomas Aquinas his greatest pupil. 
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b Thomas Aquinas. [Italian; Dominican; 1225?-1274.] (Sandys, 
r)()0-562; Townsend, chs. xiii, xiv.) 
1) lie brought Scholasticism to its highest development by 
harmonizing Aristotelianism with the doctrines of the 
Church. 
Bonavontura. [Italian; Franciscan; 1221-1274.] (Townsend, 
eh. xii.) 
4 Scholasticism in its decline. (Erdmann, I, 485-518.) 

a Duns Scotus. [Knglishman; Franciscan; 1265?-1308t.l 

(Sandys, 576-578; To\msend, ch. xv.) 
b William of Ockham. [Englishman; Franciscan; c. 1270-1347.] 
(Sandys, 578-579; Townsend, ch. xvi.) 

V ROGER BACON [1214-1294]. (Ball, 163-165; Erdmann, I, 476-485; 
(5rmi, 13v^l41: I^wos, II, 77-87; Maurice, 233-239; Milman, 
VI, bk. 14. ch. iii; fMullinger, 154-159; Nichol, II, 52-57; Rout- 
ledge, 66-70.^ 

1 Character of the man and his learning. (Sandys, 567-576.) 

2 His teachings and writings. 

3 Attitude of the Church toward scientific investigation as shown by his 

imprisonment for magic [1278-1292?]. 

VI THE WORK OF SCHOLASTICISM. (Emerton, 460-464: Stills, ch. 

xiii; Townsend, chs. xviii-xx: Trench, lect. xviii.) 

1 Organization. 

2 Reconciliation. 

3 Acconunodation of the old the<^log>' to the new philosophy. 

4 Types of questions debated. (Fnnide, 123-125; Sandj-s, 239.) 

5 The downfall of Scholasticism. 

VII THE SERVICE i^F SiMIOLASTICISM. (tMullinger, L 49-64; Stille.) 

1 In awakening the minds of men. 

2 In pn^paring the way for the universities. 
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VIII REFERENCES. 

1 Secondary Authorities which deal at length with Scholasticism. 

Erdmann, J. E. A History of Philosophy, I, [London and New York, 1890.] 
Haub£au, J. B. Histoire de la philosophic scholastique. 2 Vols. [Paris, 1850.] 
Maurice, F. D. Mediaeval Philosophy, from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Cen- 
turies. [London and Glasgow, 2d Ed., 1859.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 
TowNSEND, W. J. The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages, [London, 1881.] 

2 Important Secondary Authorities. 

Davidson, Thos. History of Education. [New York, 1900.] 
Emebton, E. Mediwval Europe. [Boston, 1894.] 
Fischer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 
Lewes, Geo. H. The History of Philosophy, II. [London, 1880.] 
McGabe, Joseph. Peter Abelard. [Putnam, 1901.] 

MiLMAN, Henry Hart. History of Latin Christianity, III, VI. [London, 1855.] 
•MuLLiNGER, J. B. Schools of Charles the Great. [London, 1877.] 
fMuLLiNGEB, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge; I, from the Earliest 
Times to 1535. [Cambridge, Engl., 1873.] 
NiCHOL, John. Francis Bacon; his Life and Philosophy, II. [London and 

Phila., 1889.] 
Poole, R. L. Illustrations of MedicBval Thought. [London, 1884.] 
Rashdall, H. Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, I. [Oxford, 1895.] 
Seth, a. Article Scholasticism; in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Thatcher, 0. J. and Sen will, F. Europe in the Middle Ages. [N. Y., 1898.] 
Trench, R. G. Lectures on Mediwval Church History. [London, 2d Ed., 1886.] 

3 Secondary Authorities which contain short general chapters or articles. 

Allen, J. H. Christian History; Second Period. [Boston, 1883.] 
Dbane, a. T. Christian Schools and Scliolars, I, II. [London, 1881.] 
Fisher, Geo. P. History of the Christian Church. . [New York, c. d. 1887.] 
GuizOT, F. The History of Cimlization, III. [New York, 1888.] 

•Lacroix, Paul. Le moycn age ct la renaissance, II. [Paris, 5 Vols., 1848- 
1851.] 

fLACROix, Paul. U^cole et la science jusqu'a la renaissance. [Paris, 1887.] 
Lowndes, R. Ren4 Descartes; his Life and Meditations. [London, 1878.] 
Moeller, Wilhelm. History of the Christian Church in the Middle Ages. 

[I^ndon and New York, 1892.] 
Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship. [Cambridge, 1903.] 
Still£, Chas. J. Studies in Mediwval History. [Phila., 2d Ed., 1891.] 
Ueberweg, Fr. History of Philosophy, I. [New York, 1876.] 
ZiEOLER, T. Geschichte der Piidagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 

4 Works of minor importance, or which refer to a single point in the Syllabus. 

Ball, W. W. R. Short History of Mathematics. [London, 1888.] 

Barnard, Henry. William, of Ghampeaux, Anselm, and Abelard (Drane) ; in 

Barnard's Jr., XXIV, pp. 368-374. 
Froude, J. A. Life and Letters of Erasmus. [New York, 1894.] 
Green, John R. Shorter History of the English People. [New York, 1898.] 
Hallam, Henry. Europe iji the Middle Ages. [New York, 1887.] 
Kurtz, J. H. Church History, II. [Ixjndon, 1888.] 
Morley, Henry. English Writers, III. [London 1889.] 
Reoener, Fr. Skizzen zur Geschichte der Piidagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
Routledce, R. History of Science. [London 1881.] 
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Seebohm, F. Era of the Protestant Revolution. [New York, 1875.] 
5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the Authorities in group 1, all are good, though quite long. Erdmann is a 
translation of a standard German work; Haurteu is an old but valuable French 
work; Maurice traces the history of Scholasticism by eras; Schmid is somewhat 
general on the period; and Townsend is very good on the men, their problems, and 
their work. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, the student will probably find Emerton, Fischer, 
AOlman, and Seth the most satisfactory. The chapter in Emerton is a good, brief, 
concise statement of the work and service of Scholasticism. Fischer contains a good 
clear account. Milman is very good, and Seth is an excellent summary. The chapter 
in Thatcher and Schwill is a good short general statement. McCabe's Ahelard is a 
very valuable work. Mullinger is good on the early Scholastics. Rashdall has a 
very good chapter on Abelard and the problems of his time. Poole and Trench con- 
tain good general chapters on Abelard and the early Schoolmen. Lewes contains a 
very readable account, covering the whole Scholastic period. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, Drane is very good on the beginnings of the 
movement and on the work of the. Dominicans. The chapters in Fisher and Moeller 
are short and general, but are good brief accounts of the whole movement. The two 
works by Lacroix are general, but contain good illustrative material. StilU has a 
good brief chapter on the Schoolmen and the Universities. Sandys is an excellent 
book, — an example of painstaking scholarship, and contains a number of citations 
which are good, though usually quite brief. Guizot contains a good chapter on the 
life, doctrines and i^uence of Erigena. Ueberweg covers the whole period in a 
concise manner, but the style is not so attractive as in Fisher or Moeller. 

The minor works in group 4 refer to particular points, which are indicated in 
the Syllabus, with the exception of Kurtz, Regener and Seebohm. The chapters in 
these are so brief as to be of little value, except that Regener will afford good prac- 
tice in reading German. 

The general student, beginning the study, or the general reader wishing to get 
an idea of the period, would probably do best to read Rashdall or Townsend, or one 
or more of the general chapters by Emerton, Fisher, Fischer, Milman, Moeller, or 
Seth. Green, fMullinger, Routledge, and Sandys will give a good idea as to the work 
of Bacon. The pages of the Syllabus should be consulted for more detailed sugges- 
tions as to the reading. 
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XX THE RISE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 

(Barnard's Jr., XX, 737-765; Davidson, 166-174; Denifle; Dittes, 104-106; Ddllinger, 1^9; 
Bmerton, 466-476; Hamlyn, 1-38; •Lacroix, I, ch. vii; ^Lacroix, 1-40; Nohle, 11-26; 
•Stills, 376-384; Tout, ch. xviii; also Encyclopedia Britannica, article Univeraities.) 

I CAUSES CONTRIBUTING TO THE RISE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
(Compayr6 24-25; Emerton, 465-471 ; Laurie, 91-105.) 

1 Work of the Church in making a commonwealth of Europe. 

2 The growth of commerce and the increase of wealth. 

3 Increase in the quantity of knowledge. 

4 The Scholastic movement. (Syllabus, sect. XIX.) 

5 The organization of municipalities, securing and developing civil 

freedom. 

6 The general movement toward associations. 

7 Rapid development of the cathedral schools. (Syllabus, p. 79.) 

8 The growing desire for broader education, free from the influence of 

the Church. 

II EVOLUTION OF THE FIRST UNIVERSITIES. (Barnard's Jr., IX, 
49-56 ; Compayre, 46-69 ; Denifle, I, 1-29 ; Dittes, 104-106 ; Emer- 
ton, 465-471 ; Hamlyn, 1-38 ; Kaufmann, I, 344-409 ; Laurie, 91- 
105, 171-191 ; fMullinger, I, 35-72 ; JMuUinger, ch. 1 ; Rashdall, 
I, 4^19, II, Pt. 1, 1-7; Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 339-425.) 

1 Long local evolution usually preceded the university constitution. 

(See table of dates of foundation, p. 108.) 
a Work of Abelard at Paris. (Compayre, 3-24; Newman, I, 192- 

202; Rashdalll, 25-68.) 
b Work of Constantiue at Salerno. (Laurie, 106-123; Rashdall, 

I, 75-86.) 
c Development began with specialization. (Sandys, 582-584.) 

1) Salerno; Bologna; Paris, 
d Evolution of the studium publicum or studium generale out of the 
cathedral or monjistery schools. (Barnard's Jr., IX, 45-^6.) 

2 The technical date of foundation. 

a How founded. When founded. By whom chartered. (See table, 
p. 108.) 
1) Foundation charter of University of Heidelberg [1385], 
(Henderson, 262-267.) 
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2) FoundatioD Bull of the University of Ingolstadt [1459]. 

{"Barnard, Ap. I, pp. 157-158.) 
3} Emperor's charter to the University of Halle [1693]. 
(•Barnard, Ap. XI, pp. 192-197.) 
b By whom protected. 

c Some universities grew without foundation or charter, 
d No uniform plan for foundation until the fifteenth century. 
3 The university mothers:— Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Salamanca, and 
Prague. 

Ill SALERNO. (Laurie, 106-123; Rashdall, I, 75-86.) 
1 Constantine of Carthage lectured there [c. 1080]. 
a Students from many countries of Europe, 
b Licenses to practice medicine granted in 1137. 




IV BOLOGNA [115«?j. (Barnard's Jr., XX. 183-204, XXII, 275-308; 
Conipayn', 56-57; Denifle, I. 40-64, 132-218, 745-762; Hamlyn, 
38^8; Kiiufmann, I, 167-183; Kiritpatrick, 113-137; Laurie, 
124-140; t:\lHlliiiger, I. 73-74; Sandys, 582-584.) 

1 Early schoois of law. 

2 Irnerius, Pn)fcss(jr of Civil Law [1070-1138]. {Rashdall, I, 89-127.) 

3 Canon Law ad-led in 1150. (Ha-shdall, I, 128-143.) 

4 Number of students liy 1200. 
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5 Schools of Art and Medicine establiBhed in 1316, and Theology in 1360. 

{Rashdall, I, 233-253.) 

6 The place of Bologna in the history of culture. (Rashdall, I, 254- 



V PARIS [bef. 1200]. (Barnard's Jr., XXII, 309-322, XXIV, 745-776; 
Budinszky; Compayre, 287-306; Denifle, 40-132, 745-762; Des- 
maze; Douarche; Drane, II, ch. i; Foumierj Hamlyn, 48-60; 
•Jourdain; Kaufraann, I, 246-261; •Lacroix, I, ch. vii; fLacroix, 
1-60; Laurie, 141-171; Luchaire; fMullinger, I, 74-80; Thurot.) 

1 An outgrowth of the cathedral school. (Rashdall, I, 271-296.) 

a Early teachers: — William of Champcaux, and Abelard. 
b A studium generate by 1140. 

2 Gradual emergence into a recognized legal corps. 




A LECTURE ON CIVIL LAW BY GU1LI.AUME BENEDICTL 

(After a IGth Century wood eDgraving. now in the National Library, Paris, Cabinet ol 

Designs.) 

3 Legal battle for rights aud privileges [1210-1249]. (Del^gue; Rash- 

dall, I, 300-321.) 

4 The struggle leading to internal organization. (Rashdall, I, 322-334, 

393^25.) 

5 The place of the University of Paris in European history. (Rashdall, 

I, 518-558.) 
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a Its political influence and importance. 

b Its influence in theology. 

c Its defence of the secular clergy against the Mendicants. (Bash- 

dall, I, 345-390.) 
d Its position in the history of education. 
6 Popularity of the University in the Middle Ages. 

VI OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. (Barnard's Jr., XXII, 324-326, 

XXVII, 817-944; Boase; Broderick; Compayre, 57-59; Couch; 
Denifle, I, 237-250; Fumivall, xxvi-xli; Gladstone; •Green, ch. 
iii, sec. 4; f Green; Hamlyn, 60-92; Hulton; Jebb; Kaufmann, 

1, 308-322 ; Lang, chs. ii, iii ; Laurie, 236-254 ; Little ; Lyte ; Mont- 
morency, 75-94 ; tMullinger, I, 131-146 ; Rashdall, II, Pt. 2, 519- 
577 ; Schmid, III, Pt. 1, 256-328 ; Stedman, 1-26 ; TraiU, I, 332- 
343, 429-440, II, 61-74, 231-239, 504-507; ^Wordsworth; fWords- 
worth.) 

1 Origin and early development of Oxford. (•Burrows, ch. ii; Drane, 

II, ch. iv; jGreen; Hoyt, 960-972; Lyte; Newman, I, 315-335; 
Parker.) 
a The King Alfred myth. 

2 Constitutional development of Oxford. ( Hoyt, 972-974 ; Lyte ; Rash- 

daU, II, Pt. 2, 361-387.) 

3 The place of Oxford in mediaeval thought. (Drane, II, ch. xi; Hoyt, 

976-978; Lyte; Rashdall, II, Pt. 2, 518-542; Stedman, 1-26.) 

4 The colleges at Oxford. (Azarias, 110-167; Clark, A.; Corbin, Pt 

iv ; Hoyt, 974^976 ; Lyte ; Newman, I, 213-239 ; Rashdall, II, Pt. 

2, 465-517.) 

a Early history of the colleges. 

b Gradual evolution of the colleges at the expense of the Univer- 
sity. (Corbin, Pt. IV.) 

5 The University of Cambridge. (Ball, ch. xi; Barnard's Jr., XXVIII, 

369-448; •Clark, J. W.; f Clark, J. W., I, i-xci; •Cooper; Denifle, 
I, 867-875; Dyer, I; Jessopp, ch. vi; Mayor; fMuUinger, I, II; 
JMullinger; Rashdall, II, Pt. 2, 543-577.) 

a Founded by a migration from Oxford [1209]. 

b Its early history and development. 

1) The mediaeval period. 

2) The transition period, 1535-1570. 

3) The Elizabethan Statutes of 1570. 

4) From 1570 to 1858. 

c The colleges at Cambridge, (f Cooper.) 

6 Value of the two Universities to England and English life. 
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VII SALAMANCA [bef. 1230]. (Barnard's Jr., XXII, 322-326, XXIII, 
642, XXIV, 777-782, XXVII, 159; Compayi^, 59-61; Denifle, I, 
478^94; Ra.shdali. II, Pt. 1, 69-83.) 

1 Foundation aud organization. 

2 Position in the history of Spanish universities. 

VIII PRAGUE [1347-8]. (•Barnard, 11-21, 32-37. and appendix; Barnard's 
Jr., VI, 9-66; Denifle, I, 582-603; Pick; Hamlyn, 92-130; Kam- 
mel, 97-120 ; Kauf mann, II, 1-45 ; Laurie, 255-267 ; •Paulsen. I, 
25-36, 74-146; fPaulsen; RashdaU, II, Pt. 1, 211-232; Rep. U. S. 
Com. Edue.. 1891-1892, I, 247-368.) 

1 Prague the starting point of the German university system, 

2 Influence of the University of Paris in its oi^nization. 

3 Students and instruction. 

4 Secessions and migrations, resulting in the founding of other German 

universities. 

5 The Renaissance and the Cierman Universities. (Syllabus, p. 131.) 

6 The Protestant Reformation and the German Universities. (•Paulsen, 

I. 209-2G8.) 




HEINRICUS DK ALLKMAGXI KKADIXG ETHICS TO HIS STUDENTS. 
(Prom the ninnuscript, Heplem tibri elhicea fratrit HeinTici de Altemania sacra theologie 
profeaaoria [1310]. Tlie original of this picture is in the Kgl. Kupferslichkabinet, Iterlin. 
After Fick, A«f Dcutscblantlii hohcn HckuU-n, p. 7.) 
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IX INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. 

(Dyer, I: Rashdall, I, 393-425, II, Pt. 2, 388-417; WiUiams, 
ch. V.) 

1 Privileges of the early universities. (Compayre, 73-95; Laurie, 199- 

203.) 
a Extent to which these contributed to their prosperity, 
b University Court, 
c Exemptions. 

2 The Nations and Faculties. (Compayre, 96-113; Laurie, 202-213; 

Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 496-548.) 
a Nations in the University of Paris, 
b Nations in other Universities, 
c The four traditional Faculties. 

3 Government of the Universities. (Compayre, 114-138.) 

a Democratic character of. 

b The Chancellor, Rector, and other, officers. 

4 The College system. 

a Oxford and Cambridge as types. (See Syllabus, p. 113.) 

5 Graduation and degrees. (Compayre, 139-163; Laurie, 214r-255, 274- 

286; Rashdall, I, 21-22, 206-232.) 
a Origin of graduation and degrees. 

b The three degrees and their significance in the different uni- 
versities. 

1) The Bachelor. 

2) The Licentiate. 

3) The Master, or Doctor. 
c Promotions and graduations. 

X FACULTIES; STUDIES; METHODS OF L\STRUCTION (Ball, ch. 
viii, for mathematics at Cambridge ; Faculties in German Univer- 
sities, •Barnard, 21-29; Furnivall, i)p. xxvi-xli; Germain, 
for Medicine at Montpellier; Giinther, for Mathematics; Kauf- 
mann, see contents; JLacroix, chs. i-v; Laurie, 268-274; Lyte, 
195-237; Studies at Guyenne [1583], Massebieau; fMullinger, I, 
345-366, II, 402-404, 414-429 ; Medicine, Arts, and Theology at 
Bologna, Rashdall, I, 233-253; Faculties and Studies at Paris, 
Rashdall, I, 426-477; Faculties and Studies at Oxford, Rashdall, 
II, Pt. 2, 440-464; Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 425-495; Steele, for Science; 
Thurot, for instruction at Paris; Williams, cli. vi; f Wordsworth, 
for 18th Century English.) 
1 The Faculty of Theology. (Compayre, 199-213.) 
a Position among the faculties. 
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b The faculty at Paris a model, 
c Books and methods of instruction. 

2 The Faculty of Arts. {Compayr^, 167-198.) 

a List of lectures in Prague [1366]; Erfurt 11449]; Ingolstadt 
[1472]; and Vienna [1389]. (•Barnard, Ap. II, pp. 159- 
160.) 

b The instruction given. 

c Books used. 

d Degrees granted. 

3 The Faculty of Civil and Canon Law. (Barnard's Jr., XXII, 327- 

330; Compayre 214^-239; HaUam, 11, 598-602; Pfiries; Savigny.) 
a Popularity of the study of Law in the Middle Ages, 
b Nature and method of instruction, 
c Dignity of the profession. (Forsyth, 222-227.) 

4 The Faculty of Medicine. (Compayre, 240-259; Germain; Steele.) 




A LECTURE AT THE COLLEGE OP NAVAEBE. 
(After an illustratioii in La Mer deg Hyatoirei, printed at Paris by Pierre 1e Rouge, in 1487. 
Reproduced from Clauain'a Bislotrt de Vimprimerie eii Franoe, I, p. 464.) 
The students are seated in rows, while benealh the professor is seated the mace-bearer of 
the University, holding uptight his sj-mbol of authority. 
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IX INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. 

(Dyer, I: Rashdall, I, 393-425, II, Pt. 2, 388-il7; Williams, 
ch. V.) 

1 Privileges of the early uuiversities. (Compayre, 73-95; Laurie, 199- 

203.) 
a Extent to which these contributed to their prosperity, 
b University Court, 
c Exemptions. 

2 The Nations and Faculties. (Compayre, 96-113; Laurie, 202-213; 

Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 496-548.) 
a Nations in the University of Paris, 
b Nations in other Uuiversities. 
c The four traditional Faculties. 

3 Government of the Universities. (Compayre, 114-138.) 

a Democratic character of. 

b The Chancellor, Rector, and other, officers. 

4 The College system. 

a Oxford and Cambridge as types. (See Syllabus, p. 113.) 

5 Graduati(m and degrees. (Compayre, 139-163; Laurie, 214-255, 274- 

286; Rashdall I, 21-22, 206-232.) 
a Origin of graduation and degrees. 

b The three degrees and their significance in the different uni- 
versities. 

1) The Bachelor. 

2) The Licentiate. 

3) The Master, or Doctor. 
c Promotions and graduations. 

X FACULTIES; STUDIES; METHODS OF INSTRUCTION (Ball, ch. 
viii, for mathematics at Cambridge ; Faculties in German Univer- 
sities, •Barnard, 21-29; Furnivall, pp. xxvi-xli; Germain, 
for Medicine at Montpellier; Giinther, for Mathematics; Kauf- 
mann, see contents; JLacroix, chs. i-v; Laurie, 268-274; Lyte, 
195-237; Studies at Guyenne [1583], Massebieau; fMullinger, I, 
345-366, II, 402-404, 414-429; Medicine, Arts, and Theology at 
Bologna, Rashdall, I, 283-253; Faculties and Studies at Paris, 
Rashdall, I, 426-477; Faculties and Studies at Oxford, Rashdall, 
II, Pt. 2, 440-464; Schmid, II, Pt. 1, 425-495; Steele, for Science; 
Thurot, for instruction at Paris; Williams, ch. vi; f Wordsworth, 
for 18lh Century English.) 

1 The Faculty of Theology. (Compayre, 199-213.) 
a Position among the faculties. 
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b The faculty at Paris a model, 
c Books and methods o£ iDstruction. 
2 The Faculty of Arts. (Compayrf, 167-198.) 

a List of lectures in Prague [1366] ; Erfurt 11449] ; Ingolstadt 
[1472]; and Vienna [1389]. (•Barnard, Ap. II, pp. 159- 
160.) 
b The instmctiOD given. 



d Degrees granted. 

3 The Faculty of Civil and Canon Law. (Barnard's Jr., XXII, 327- 

330; Compayre 214-239; Hallam, II, 598-602; Furies; Savigny.) 
a Popularity of the study of Law in the Middle Ages, 
b Nature and method of instruction. 
c Dignity of the profession. (Forsyth, 222-227.) 

4 The Faculty of Medicine. (Compayre, 240-259; Germain; Steele.) 




A LECTURE AT THE COLLEGE OF NAVARRE. 
(After an illustration in La ifer det Hystoirea, printed at Paris by Pierre le Rouge, in 14B7. 
Reproduced from Clauuin's Bistoire de I'imprimerie en France, I, p. 464.) 
The studentH are seated in rows, while beneath the professor is seated the tnace-bearer of 
the University, holding upright his symbol of authority. 
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a Attitude of the Middle Ages toward the study of Jledicine. 

b Books used and methods of instruction, 

c Amoiint of medical knowledge posses.sed by the professors, 

5 Libraries and teaching equipment. (Azarias, 105-108; •Burrows, ch, 

v; tBurrows, ch. iv: fClark. J. W.. Ill, 387-471; JClark, J, W., 
22-18; gClark, J. W.; Compayre; Fletcher, eh. ii; Little, ch, iv; 
Rashdall; Traill, II, 238-239,) 

a Early libraries. 

b After the invention of printinft. 

6 Value of a medireval education. (fMuliinfrer, I, :J45-366. II, 401- 

404, 414-429; Rashdall.) 




LIBRARY OF THK IXIVERSITY OF LEYDEX. 



XI TEACHERS. STUDENT LIFE, (Azarias, 49-101; Ball, 249-254; 
•Barnard, 29-32, 37-52; Compayre, 263-286; Germain: Kauf- 
mann, see contents; Lagrange; Lang, ch. ii; Laurie, 195-199; 
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Lyte, ch. viii; fMullmger, I, 328-345, II, 372-401; Monro; at 
Paris, Peries ; RashdaU, I, 210-221, II, Pt. 2, 581-712 ; Schmid, II, 
Pt. 1, 496-548; Williams, ch. vi.) 

1 Relations between students and teachers. 

2 Dependence of teachers upon student fees. 

3 Previous education of a university student. 

4 University discipline. 

5 Number of students. 

6 Initiations of new students: students' guilds. (Sheldon, ch. 1, sects. 

1-3.) 

7 Students' dress; standard of living; amusements. 

8 Turbulence and licentiousness of university life. 

XII INFLUENCE OF THE EARLY UNIVERSITIES. (Compayr6, 287- 

304; Laurie, 236-293; Rashdall, I, 254-270, for Bologna; I, 515- 
558, for Paris; II, Pt. 2, 518-542, for Oxford.) 

1 The Universities as a public force. 

a Effects of their privileges. 

2 Intervention in church and state affairs. 

a Examples of political interference on the part of the University 
of Paris. (Compayre, 290-293; Rashdall, I, 518-521.) 

3 National character and bold independence. 

a Stood for freedom in an age of oppression. 

4 Effect of the interchange of students. 

5 Only slowly reached the masses. 

a Busy preparing leaders. 
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XIII REFERENCES. 

For numerous additional references on the universities of Belgium, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Sweden, etc., see pp. 143-168 of the 
Columbia University Catalogue of Books on Education. Also see the bibliographies 
given in the university histories, especially in Rashdall. 

1 General Histories of the Universities. 

Babnaku, Henry. Roman Law in the Universities of the Middle Ages 

(Savigny) ; in Barnard's Jr., XXII, 273-330. 
CoMPAYRfi, G. Abelard^ and the Origin and Early History of the Universities, 

{Gt. Educ. Series.) [New York, 1893.] 
Denifle, H. Die Enstchung der U niversitdten dcs Mittelalters his IJjfOO, 

[Berlin, 1885.] 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Article Universities (Mullinger). 
Hamlyn, V. \V. C. The Universities of Europe at the Period of the Reformor 

tion. [Oxford, 1876.] 
Laurie, S. S. Rise and Constitution of the Early Universities. [X. Y., 1887.] 
Rashdall, H. Universities of Europe in the MiddU Ages. 2 Vols., Vol. II in 

two parts. [Oxford, 1895.] 
Savigny, F. C. Roman Law in the L^niversities of the Middle Ages; translated 

in Barnard's Jr., XXI 1, 273-330. 
ScHMii), K. A. Ceschichtr der Erziehung, II, Pt. 1. [Stuttgart, 1892.] 

2 Secondary Authorities containing a general article on the early history of the 

Universities. 
Barnard, Henry. Original Significance of the Term University; in Barnard's 

Jr., IX, 49-56. 
Barnard, Henry. The German Universities (Raumer) ; in Barnard's Jr., 

VI, 9-66. 
Davidson, Tiios. History of Education. [Now Y'ork, 1900.] 
DoLLiNGER, J. I. von. Addrcsscs on Historical and Literary Subjects. [Lon- 
don, 1894.] Same art. in Barnard's Jr., XX, 737-765. 
Drane, a. T. Christian Schools and Scholars, II. [London, 1881.] 
Jebb, R. C. The Work of the Universities for the Nation. [Camb. U. Pr., 1893.] 
Kaemmel. H. J. Geschichtc des deutschen Schulirescns im Uehergange vom 
Mittvlalter zur Neuzeit. [I^ipzig 1882.] 
*Lacroix, Paul. Le moycn age ct la renaissance, I. [Paris, 1848.] 
fLACRoix, Paul. U^cole et la science jusqu'a la renaissance. [Paris, 1887.] 
^Lacroix, Paul. Science and Literature in the Middle Ages. [London, 1877.] 
Tout, T. F. The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. [New Y^ork, 1898.] 
Traill, H. D. Social England, I and II. [London and New York, 1893.] 
Williams S. G. History of Mediceval Education. [Syracuse, 1903.] 

3 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to instruction, libraries, and student 

life in the early universities. 
Azarias, Broi'IIER. Essays Educational. [Chicago, 1896.] 

•Burrows, Montague. Collectanea, Second Series. {Oxf. Hist. Soc. Pubs., 
Vol. XVI.) [Oxford, 1890.] 

tBuRRows, Montague. CoHrctanca, Third Series. {Oxf. Hist. Soc, Pubs., 
Vol. XXXil.) [Oxford, 1896.] 

tCLARK, J. W. Architectural History of Cambridge, III. [Cambridge, 1886.] 

JClark, J. \V. Libraries in the Mediaeval and Renaissance Periods. [Cam- 
bride, 1894.] 

§Clark, J. \\ . The Care of Books. [New York, 1901.] 
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Fletcher, C. R. L. Collectanea, First Series. {Oxf. Hist, Soc, Pubs., Vol. V.) 

[Oxford, 1885.1 
Germain, A. Les ^tudiants de T^ole de medecine de Montpellier au XVI* 

si^cle; in Revue Historique, III, 31-70. [1877.] 
GOnther, Siegmund. Qeschichte des mathematischen UnterHchts im deuischen 

Mittelalter. {Mon, Germ, Paed., Vol. III.) [Berlin, 1887.] 
Henderson, E. F. Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. [London, 1892.] 
Lagrange, F. Les ^oles au moyen age. [Brussels, n. d.] 
Munro, D. C. The Mediceval Student; in Trans, and Reps, from Sources of Eu. 

Hist., II, No. 2. [Phila.. 1895.] 
Sheldon, Henry. Student Life and Customs. [New York, 1901.] 
Steele, Robt. Mediaeval Lore. [London, 1893.] 

4 Works containing short general articles. 

DiTTES, Fr. Qeschichte der Ersiehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 

Ed., 1890.] 
Emerton, E. MedicBval Europe. [Boston, 1894.] 
*Green, J. R. Shorter History of the English People. [New York, 1893.] 
Newman, John Henry. Historical Sketches, 1. [London, 1872.] 
NoHLE, Dr. E. History of the German School System; in Rep. Com. Eduo., 

1897-8, I, 3-82. 
Still£, Chas. J. Studies in Mediceval History. [Phila., 2d Ed., 1891.] 

5 Articles on the early history of Italian and Spanish Universities. 

Barnard, Henry. Alfonso X. and the Code of 1256 (Tickncr) ; in Barnard's 

Jr., XXIII, 642. Same art., XXVII, 159. 
Barnard, Henry. History of Superior Instruction in Spain; in Barnard's Jr., 

XXIV, 777-782. 
Barnard, Henry. Historical Development of the Italian Universities; in 

Barnard's Jr., XX, 183-204. 
KiRKPATRiCK, J. The Octocentenary Festival of the University of Bolognas 

[Edinburgh, 1888.] 
Reynier, G. La vie universitaire dans Vancienne Espagne. [Paris, 1902.] 
Sandys, J. E. History of Classical Scholarship, I. [Cambridge, 1903.] 

6 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the University of 

Paris. 
Barnard, Henry. The University of Paris (Drane) ; in Barnard's Jr., XXIV, 

745-776. 
BuDiNSZKY, Alex. Die Universitat Paris und die Fremden an derselhen im 

Mittelalter. [Berlin, 1876.] 
DELtGUE, R. L*universit4 de Paris, 1224-1244. [Paris, 1902.] 
Denifle, H. and Chatelain, A. Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. 4 

Vols., from 1200 to 1452. [Paris. 1889-1897.] 
Desmaze Chas. A. L'universitd de Paris, 1200-1815. [Paris, 1876.] 
DouARCHE, Aristtoe. L'universit4 de Paris et les J^suites, 16' et IT sUcUs. 

[Paris, 1888.] 
FouRNiER, Marcel. Les statutes et privileges des universitis frangaises 

depuis leur fondation jusqu'a 1789. 4 Vols. [Paris, 1890-1892.] 
*JouRDAiN, Chas. Histoire de runiversit4 de Paris auw XVII* et XVIII* siicles. 

[Paris, 1862-1866.] 
fJoURDAiN, Chas. Index Chronologicus Chartarum Pertinentium ad Historium 

Universitatis Parisiensis. [Paris, 1862.] 
Luchaire, Achille. L'universite de Paris sous Philippe- August e (1180-122S). 

[Paris, 1899.] 
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P£ries, l'Abb£ G. La faculU de droit dans Vancienne university de Paris, 

1 160-1703. [Paris, 1890.] 
Thubot, Chas. De Vorganisation de VenseignemerU dans Vuniversit4 de Paris 

au moyen age, [Paris, 1850.] 

7 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the early history of a few other 

French Universities. 
Belin, Ferd. Histoirc de Vancienne nniveraitd de Provence, {Aix) deptUs 

fondation (1400-1409) jusqu'en 1793, d'apres les manuscrits et Us docu- 
ments originaux. [Aix-en-Provence, 1892.] 
BouBMONT, Am£d£e DE. La fondation de Vuniversit4 de Caen et son organisor 

tion au XV' aidcle. [Caen, 1883.] 
•Mabchand, J. L'universit^ d*Avignon aux XVII* et XVIII* sidles, [Paris, 

1900.] 
fMABCHAND, J. La faculty des arts de Vuniversit6 d^Avignon. [Paris, 1897.] 
Massebieau, Louis. Schola Aquitanica; Programme d'^tudes du colUge de 

Ouyenne au XVI' sidcle. [Paris, 1886.] 
MONTPELLIEB. Cartulairc de Vuniversit^ de Montpellier; Vol. I, II8I-I4OO. 

[Montpellier, 1890.] 
Muteau, Chas. Lcs ecoles ct coUdgcs en Provence depuis les temps les plus 

recul4s jusqu^en 1789. [Dijon, 1882.] 

8 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the University of 

Oxford. 
Babnabd, Henry. The University of Oxford; in Barnard's Jr., XXVII, 817-944. 
BoASE, CiiAS. Wm. Oxford. {Historic Towns Series.) [London, 1887.] 
Brourick, Geo. G. History of the University of Oxford. [London and New 

York. 1886.] 
Clark, Andrew. The Colleges at Oxford. [London, 1891.] 
Corbin, John. An American at Oxford. [Boston, 1902.] 
Couch, L. M. Q. Reminiscences of Oxford {1559-1850). {Ox. Hist Soc. Pubs., 

Vol. XXIL) [Oxford, 1892.] 
PuRNiVALL, F. J. The Bahees Book, Introduction. [London, 1868.] 
Gladstone, Wm. E. The Romanes Lecture, 1892; An Academic Sketch, [Ox- 
ford, 1892.] 
•Green, J. R. Shorter History of the English People. [New York, 1893.] 
tGREEN, J. R. Oxford Studies. {Oxf. Hist. Soc. Pubs., XLI.) [Oxford, 1902.] 
HoYT, John W. History of the University of Oxford; in Rep. U. S. Com. Eduo., 

1902, I, 960-990. 
HuLTON, Sah'l F. Rixae Oxonienses. [London, 1892.] 
Lano, Andrew. Oxford; Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. [London, 

1890.] 
Little, A. G. The Grey Friars at Oxford {1224-1538). {Pubs. Owf. Hist. 

Soc, Vol. XX.) [Oxford, 1891.] 
Lyte, H. C. M. History of the University of Oxford, to 1530. [London and 

New York, 1886.] 
Montmorency, J. E. G. de. State Intervention in English Education from the 

Earliest Times to 18S3. [Cambridge, 1902.] 
Oxford 'UNiVERaiTY. College Histories Series. 21 Vols., by various authors. 

[Robinson, London, 1898-1904.] 
Oxford Historical Society. Publications. 43 Vols., 1884-1902. [Oxford.] 
Parker, Jas. Early History of Oxford, 727-1100. {Oxf. Hist. Boo. Pubs., 

Vol. III.) [Oxford, 1885.] 
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Stedman, a. M. M. Oxford: Its Life and Schools, [London, 1887.] 

9 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the University of 

Cambridge. 
Ball, W. W. R. History of Mathematics at Cambridge, [London, 1889.] 
Babnabd, Henbt. The University of Cambridge; in Bamard^s Jr., XXVIII, 

369-448. 
Cambridge University. College Histories Series, 18 Vols., by various au- 
thors. [Robinson, London, 1898-1904.] 
•Clark, J. W. Cambridge : Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes, [London, 1890.] 
fCLARK, J. W. Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, and of 

Eton College, I, III. [Cambridge, 1886.] 
*CooPER, Chas. Henry. Annals of Cambridge {695-1849). 4 Vols. [Cam- 
bridge, 1842-1852.] 
tCooPER, Chas. Henry. Memorials of Cambridge, 3 Vols., New Ed. [Cam- 
bridge, I860.] 
Dyer, Geo. Privileges of the University of Cambridge, with observations on its 

history, etc., I. [London and Cambridge, 1824.] 
Jessopp, a. The Coming of the Friars, Ch. vi. [London, 190L] 
Mayor, J. E. B. Cambridge in the 17th Century. [Cambridge, 1856.] 
tMuLLiNGER, J. B. I, The University of Cambridge from the EarUest Time^^ 
to the Royal Injunctions of 1535. II, The University of Cambridge 
from the Royal Injunctions of 1585 to the Accession of Charles the First. 
[Cambridge, 1873, 1884.] 
tMuLUNOER, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge. [London and 

New York, 1888.] 
*WoRD8WORTU, C. Social Life at the English Universities in the 18th Century. 

[London and Cambridge, 1874.] 
f Wordsworth, C. SchoUs Academical: Sttidies at the English Universities in 
the 18th Century. [Cambrdge, 1877.] 

10 Histories of the Irish and Scottish Universities. 

Bulloch, John M. A History of the University of Aberdeen, H95-1895. 

[London, 1895.] 
Grant, Sir Alexander. The Story of the University of Edinburgh during its 

first 300 years. 2 Vols. [London, 1884.] 
Mackintosh, John. History of Civilisation in Scotland. [London, 4 Vols., 

1892-1896.] 
Stubbs, John W. History of the University of Dublin to the end of the 18th 

century. [Dublin and London, 1889.] 

11 Sources and Secondary Authorities relating to the history of the German Uni- 

versities. 
•Barnard, Henry, Editor. Raumer's German Universities. [N. Y., 1859.] 
Barnard, Henry. History of the University of Ttibingen (1477-1848); in 

Barnard's Jr., IX, 57-111. 
BRUCUMiJ^LLER, W. BcitrUge zur Qeschichte der Universitaten Leipzig und 

Wittenberg. [Leipzig, 1898.] 
FiCK, Dr. R. Auf Deutschktnds hohen Schulen. [Berlin and Leipzig, 1900.] 
Fischer, Kuno. Festrede zur FUnfhundertjUhrigen Jubelfeier Universitat 

Heidelberg. [Heidelberg, 1886.] 
Kaufmann, Georg. Die Gcschichte der dcutschen Universitaten. 2 Vols. 

[Stuttgart, 1888, 1896.] 
Koch, J. F. W. Die Preussichen Universitaten (155^-1838). 2 Vols.; Vol. 

II in two parts. [Berlin, 1839, 1840.] 
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♦Paulsen, Fr. Geachichte dea gelehi-ten Unterrichts, I. 2d Ed., 2 Vols. 

[Leipzig, 1890.] 

fPAULSEN, Fr. The German Vniversitiea. [New York, 1895.] (Also in Rep, 

U. S. Com. Educ., 1891-1892, I, 247-368.) 

Raumer, Karl von. Oeschichte der Pudagogik, IV. (Translated in *Barnard.) 

ScHWARZ, J. C. E. Das erate Jahrzehnd der Univeraitdt Jena. [Jena, 1858.] 

TiiORBECKE, Aug. Die dlteste Zeit der Univeraitat Heidelberg (1386-1449), 

[Heidelberg. 1886.] 
Zarncke, Fr. Die deutachen Univeraitdten im Mittelalter. [Leipzig, 1857.] 
12 Suggestions as to Reading. 

Of the General Histories of the Universities mentioned in group 1, Rashdall is 
the standard work and is always worth consulting. Laurie and Compayrfi are the 
best of the shorter histories. Laurie is a useful short book, despite a number of 
minor inaccuracies. Compayr^ is better on the organization and internal life of the 
Universities. Hamlyn, a prize essay of a quarter of a century ago, is a readable and 
useful summary. The short summary in the Enc. Brit, is very good. Etenifle is a 
great work, though never completed beyond 1400 and somewhat marred by polemic 
zeal. It is especially valuable on the origin of the universities. The extracts from 
Savigny's great work, as contained in Barnard, relate chiefly to the Italian universi- 
ties. Schmid contains a long and detailed sketch of the development of the univer- 
sities and their internal organization, with a good bibliography. 

Of the Authorities in group 2, containing short general articles, none are of any 
special value except as they may relate to particular points. The articles in Lacroix 
are well illustrated; Jebb is a good but very general sketch; Tout deals with the 
Mendicants and Scholastics in the early imiversities ; Williams has a fair general 
article; Traill contains numerous short citations on English university life; and 
Drane is general on early Oxford and Paris. With a few exceptions, better informa- 
tion on the same points will be found in Compayr^, or Laurie, or Rashdall than in 
the references of this group. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, relating to instruction, libraries, and student life, 
all wall be found useful. Azarias contains a review of Denifle's work, reprinted from 
the Am. Cath. Q. Rev.y and dealing largely with mediseval university life, and a 
chapter on the development of the colleges. *13urrows describes Oxford in the twelfth 
century, and reproduces a catalogue of Grocyn's books. fBurrows contains a cata- 
logue of Wykeham's books at New College. JClark is a very interesting short general 
lecture on niedia?val libraries, while §Clark is a valuable and a magnificently illus- 
trated history of libraries in all times. Fletcher contains a catalogue of the Oriel 
College library in the fourteenth century. Germain and Gtinther are good on single 
points. Henderson reproduces tlie foundation charter of Heidelberg, and Munro is 
a valuable short collection of sources relating to instruction, privileges, and student 
life. Sheldon contains a good chapter on student life. Lagrange relates chiefly to 
the pranks of the medical students. Steele is a valuable reprint of an encyclopedia 
of Bartholemew Aiiglicus [13th C], and is an exposition of the best that was taught 
in medicine and science. 

The General Works in group 4 contain chapters so short as to be of but minor 
value. Emerton is a fair general outline of the main facts; Green has a few good 
pages on the stand of Oxford against Church feudalism; Ne>v'man deals with 
mediaeval Oxford and the relation of the colleges to the university; and Nohle is a 
general outline of German university history. 

For group 5, Barnard will be found most useful of the special reference, though 
Rashdall is a better reference for the Italian universities than any one of the group. 
Sandys has a few pages which are good on the early specialization at Bologna. 
Reynier takes Salamanca at the close of the sixteenth century as a type. 

The few references in group 5 on the University of Paris have been selected from 
the many works on the subject, but they will be of value only to the special student. 
The English reading student will find Rashdall best for his purposes, and after that 
Compayr6. Budinsky is a good work, and well written. Denifle and Chatelain con- 
sists of four quarto Volumes of sources in the original Latin. Foumier consists of 
four volumes of sources on the history of the French universities during the Middle 
Ages. Two-thirds of *Jourdain is a historical sketch and the remainder is illustra- 
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live documents, while f Jourdain is a chronological index to the historical documents 
from 1200 to 1600, with an analysis (in Latin). Luchaire is a short sketch based on 
such authorities as Denifle, Rashdall and Thurot. Paries is a scholarly research on 
the students, masters, and instruction in law. Thurot gives a good description of 
the educational work in the developed university, but is of minor value on the origin 
of the university. 

The Authorities in group 7 are good and contain many illustrative historical 
documents, but are so highly specialized as to be of little value except to the special 
investigator who can read French. 

Of the references in group 8, relating to the University of Oxford, Lyte is the 
standard work, being the first critical history of the University. Brodrick is a good 
condensed history, especially valuable on the period after the Middle Ages. Parker 
is a monument to antiquarian research. Clark's history of the colleges is a partic- 
ularly valuable piece of research, and is very readable. These works are all long, and 
the general student will probably find the section on Oxford in Rashdall better suited 
to his needs. The publications of the Oxford Historical Society are of first impor- 
tance, though highly specialized and detailed. The popular college histories by 
Robinson will be useful for detailed information, though Clark contains in more 
condensed form almost everything that will be desired. Of the shorter and more 
popular sketches, Boase and Corbin are to be conunended. Corbin is a deliffhtful 
short sketch of Oxford history and life. Hulton is a good popular sketch of thirteenth 
to eighteenth century life at Oxford. Hoyt is bas^ on secondary authorities, but 
appears to have been carefully written. Barnard is long, has been superseded in part 
by more recent works, and is not to be preferred as a reference. Montmorency 
sketches university conditions from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
Stedman contains little of historical value. 

Of the Authorities in group 9 relating to the University of Cambridge, fMull- 
inger is the standard history. It is readable and valuable, though very long, and in 
addition to being a good history of Cambridge it is a real contribution to the history 
of mediaeval culture and learning. tMullinger is a popular abridgment, bringing the 
history down to the present time. *Clark is a popular history of the University and 
sketch of the colleges, and would serve as a good guide book at Cambridge. fClark 
is a monument to scholarly investigation, and the chapters cited on the early history 
of the University and on the history of the libraries, though minute in details, are 
very readable. *Cooper is the most detailed history of the University that has yet 
appeared, and contains translations of many important documents. fCooper relates 
largely to the colleges, and is not so important. Jessopp is a good review of fClark, 
reprinted from the Nineteenth Century. Dyer contains the statutes to the time of 
Elizabeth. The popular college histories by Robinson will probably be of less value 
to the student than *Clark. Ball is a good history of mathematical study at Cam- 
bridge. The two works by Wordsworth contain much valuable information on the 
studies and life at the English universities in the eighteenth century, but with par- 
ticular reference to Cambridge. 

The few Authorities in group 11, on the German universities, have been selected 
from a large list. .Of these fPa-ulsen is a standard work and will be the most useful. 
*Paulsen, another standard work, also contains good chapters. Kaufmann is the 
first systematic history of the German universities and is good, though so long as 
to be of use only to the special student. Koch is a collection of orders, laws and 
decrees, historically arranged. Zamcke is a collection of old Latin manuals and 
lectures. Raumer's history, translated in Barnard, is still of value. 

The general student, beginning the subject, probably will do best to confine his 
attention to Rashdall, Compayr^, or Laurie. Rashdall is particularly good on origins, 
while Compayr^ is very good on organization, instruction and influence. By follow- 
ing the citations of the pages of the Syllabus and the suggestions given above, 
information on special points may be obtained. 
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1 Dante [1265-1321]. (Adams, 374; Allen, eh. x; Owen, 96-107; 
Sandys, 590-593; Schaff, 13-21.) 

a His position. 

2 Petrarch [1304-1374]. (Adams, 375-378; Drane, II, eh. v; fHallam, 
II, 630-634; tJebb, 1-16; •MuUinger, I, 379-391; Owen, 107-127; 
Robinson-Rolf e ; Schaif, 22-26; fSymonds, 70-87.) 

a Brought to light the monastic treasures, 
b First to appreciate Greek. 

c Pointed out the value of the classics as a means of higher self- 
culture, 
d Called **the morning star of the Renaissance.'* 

3 Boccaccio [1313-1375]. (Owen, 128-146; Scaife, 111-113; SchaflF, 
27-30; fSymonds, 87-98.) 

a Equalled Petrarch in love for the classics. 

b Had the first translation made from Greek to Latin. 

4 Early efforts to reestablish the study of Greek. (Sandys, 5, 84.) 
a Council of Vienna recommended the appointment of two Greek 

teachers in each important Italian city [1311]. 
b A Greek school opened in Rome [bef. 1314]. 

5 Emmanuel Chrysoloras, of Constantinople, invited by Florence to the 
Chair of Greek Letters [1396J. (*Mullinger, I, 391-396; Schaff, 
50-54; tSymonds. 108-113.) 

a Great impetus given to the study of Greek. 

6 Ravages of the Turks about Constantindple drove many Greek scholars 
i to the West, bringing ]\188. with them, and with the fall of Con- 
L stantinople [1453] many went to Italy. 

' 7 "Work of other scholars. AVork of Florence. (Drane, II, eh. viii ; 



•Mullinger, I, 400-403; Scaife, ch. v; Schaff, 44-54; •Seebohm, 
68-75; fSymonds, eh. iv.j 



j III PATRONS OF THE NEW LEARNING. (•Barnard, 42-64; Barnard's 

; Jr., VII, 435-460; Burckhardt, I, 303-322; Drane, II, ch. viii; 

I Field, ch. iii, and 68-85; Scaife, eh. v.) 

' 1 Cosimo de Medici [1389-1464]. ( Schaff*, 33-35; fSymonds, ch. iv.) 

a His work in collectin": and copying manuscripts. 
2 Pope Nicholas V [Pope, 1447-1455]. (Schaff, 36-43; fSymonds, 222- 
230. ) 
a Founded the Vatican library and made Rome the literary center 
of Christendom. (Schaff, 39-43.) 

IV ITALIAN HUMANISTIC EDUCATORS OF THE 14th CENTURY. 

(•Barnard, 39-64; •Paulsen, I, 49-74; Schiller, 68-73; Ziegler, 

45-48.) 
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1 Tittorino de Feltre [1379-1446]. {Burckhardt, I, 298-300; fJebb, 
16-21; tLaurie, ch. ii; Rosier, 101-125; fSymondfl, 289-298; 
Thurber; Woodward, 1-92.) 
a Birth and education. 
b Fadua at the time. 

c His conception of the ideal of education, 
d Tutor to the sons of the Prince of Gonzages. 

1) What the boya were taught. 

2) His method of instruction. 




A SCHOOL. 



(After an illuminated cngraviti); ii 



Venice in 1504.) 



2 Petrus Paulus Vergerius [1349- ?]. {Rosier, 73-101; Woodward, 

93-118.) 
a His treatise, De Ingenius Moribus [1392], 

1) Concerning character and its discipline, 

2) Concerning liberal studies and the manner of study. 

3) Concerning bodily exercises and the art of war. 

4) Concerning recreation. 

b One of the first educators to approach the subject along the new 
lines, urging and defending subjects previously neglected or 
forbidden. 

3 Battista Guarino [1434-1460], (Burckhardt, I, 300-302; •MTUlinger. 
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I, 396-398; Palgrave. 818; Rosier, 131-150; fSjTnonda, 298-301; 
Woodward. 159-178.J 
a Letter on the Order and Method of Teaching and Studying the 

Classical Authors [1459], 
b First to uphold and defend the claim that a tnowledge of Greek 
and Latin is a requisite in an educated gentleman. 
1) Analysis of his letter. (Woodward. 161-178.) 
4 .tineas Sylvius Piccoloinini [1405-1464]. Afterward Pope Pins II. 
(Meier, 225-298; SchafF, 55-59; "'Whitcomb, 55-62; "Woodward, 
134-168.) 
a His treatise, De Liberorum Educaiione [1450]. 

1) Discipline of the body. 

2) True wisdom. 

3) Eloquence, grammar, and use of words. 

4) The poets, historians, and orators. 

5) Dialectic. Music. Geometry, and Philosophy. 




The maater and hia pupili 
In the foreground on the left 
holding a hom-boolc. 



SCHOOL OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 

o«- in the South Kensington Museum, London. Frontispiece of 
Epigrammatum libre, printed at Venice, 1493.) 
ihown as seated and as using ordinary books. The monitor 
1 to be catechising the younger boy who faces him and ia 



V EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OP THE EARLY ITALIAN HUMANISTS. 
(tSymonds, 536-546; Woodward, 179-250.) 
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VI RESULTS OP THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. (Adams, 385-391; 

Field, ch. ix; fSymonds, ch. ix.) 

1 Revival of the study of Greek in the West. 

2 Awakening to an appreciation of beauty in literature and art. 

3 Awakening of the scientific spirit. (Liscomb.) 

a Comparison; criticism; reconstruction. 

4 A new craving for truth for its own sake. 

5 A system of classical education outlined which dominated Europe for 

five centuries. 

6 Dangerous educational tendencies of the movement, (fjebb, 21-43; 

Quick, 1-26.) 

VII THE REVIVAL OP PAGANISM IN ITALY. (Allen, ch. xi; •Barnard, 

44-58; Burckhardt, I, 323-340, 351-361; Field, ch. ix; Painte.% 
121-123; Schaff, 93-108; fSeebohm, 5-14; •Symonds, ch. v.) 

1 Worship of classical literature led to the worship of classical ideas. 

a The results of this. 

b Italian incapacity for religious reformation. 

2 The moral corruption of Rome and Italy. 

a To what classes confined, 
b Condition of the masses. 

3 Testimony of Leo X, Luther, Savonarola, and Machiavelli. 

4 This immoral condition awakened a spirit of religious reform. 

a The work of Savonarola. (fSeebohm, 71-75.) 

5 Decay of learning in Italy with the loss of independence of tho cities. 

B In the Netherlands and Germany. 

(♦Beard, ch. iii; f Beard, ch. ii; Edgar, 38-43; f Fisher, 67-83; Francke, 139-160; Laurie; 
*Mullinger, I, 407-421; Paulding; fPaulsen, 38-44; Plath, §9; Regener, 06-69; Kussell, 
ia-26; Schaflf, 115-119; Scherer, I, 264-270; Schiller, 73-88; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 60-126.) 

I ''THE BRETHREN OP THE COMMON LIFE'' (HIERONYMIANS). 
(•Barnard, 65-71; Barnard's Jr., IV, 622-628; •Beard, 45-49; 
Drane, II, ch. ix; Janssen, I, bk. 1, ch. iii; Kammel, 207-231; 
Painter, 112-113; Schiller, 76-78 ; Williams, ch. vii.) 

1 Order founded by Gerhard Groote at Deventer. [1384.] 

2 Thomas a Kempis [1380-1472] represented the ascetic piety of the 

Brotherhood. 

3 Erasmus [1467-1536] represented its broad and liberal spirit. 
4. Work of the Order. 

a In establishing Christianity. 
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d His work in the revival of the classical learning in Germany, 
e Melancthon his adopted son and pupil. 

III THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF ERASMUS. [1467-1536.] 

(•Beard, 88-100; Caird, 56-88; Compayre, 86-91; Drummond, 
particularly I, ch. 1 ; Emerton ; •Fisher, 276-286 ; Francke, 139- 
150 ; Froude ; Green, 305-314 ; • Jebb ; Kammel, 327-361 ; •Mul- 
linger, I, 487-507, 523-524 ; Norcross ; Painter, 131-135 ; •Paulsen, 
I, 49-74; Reichling, 1-41; Schaflf, 128-132; Schiller, 83-88; 
fSeebohm; Trench, 397-400; Watson, 1901, 866-874; Williams, 
56-65; Ziegler, 53-55.) 

1 Pupil of Hegius. Studied at Oxford and Paris. 

a His attainments in Greek and Latin. 

b Taught Greek at Oxford [1506]. (•Hazlitt, ch. xvii.) 

2 Contributed to the Reformation by his writings, and by his Greek 

edition of the New Testament. (Emerton, 200-205; Francke, 
142-146; Froude, 120-128; Schaff, 128-132.) 

3 Labored to introduce true classical culture. 

a His Praise of Folly [1511]. (Emerton, 158-178; Erasmus; 

Froude, lect. viii; •Seebohm, 85-86; Watson, 1901, 872-873.) 
b His Ciceronian, (•Barnard, 87-100; Barnard's Jr., IV, 729- 

740.) 

4 Importance attached to primary education. (Becher.) 

a Education of girls. 

5 His text-books and treatises on education. (•Hazlitt, ch. vii; fLaurie, 

55-57.) 
a On the First Liberal Education of Children, (Israel, pt. 2; 

Reichling, 46-101; Watson, 1901, 873-874.) 
b On the Order of Study, (Israel, pt. 2; Reichling, 102-126.) 
1) Place given to history, geography, and science. 

IV RESULTS OF THE INTRODUCTION OF HUMANISM INTO GER- 

MANY. (•Beard, ch. iii; Janssen, I, bk. 1, ch. iv; Kammel, 250- 
326; Laurie; Ziegler, 55-61.) 
1 New learning vigorously opposed by the monastic orders and by the 
scholastics, who controlled the universities. 
a The universities reformed. Scholasticism overthrown. (Ziegler, 
58-61.) 
1) These, particularly Heidelberg and Tiibingen, became cen- 
ters for the teaching of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
(Hamlyn, 92-130; fLaurie, ch. iv; •Paulsen, I, 74-146; 
fPaulsen, 38-40; Ziegler, 58-^61.) 
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2 A desire tor better and more general education awakened. 

a The city of Nuremberg as a type. (Noble, 18-26, 29; •Paulsen, 
I, 146-170; Russell, 25-26.) 

3 Effect on the rplifiioiis convictions of the German people. 

4 Work in preparinp the way for the Reformation. (Field, ah. ix; 

Ziegler, 61-63.) 




A FIl'TEENTII CKNTUKY SCHOOLMASTER. 

(Beprodured from a wood-cut on the title-page of an edition of Bocthius' De dUeiplina 
•cholariutn cum nolabile commcnlo, printed by Henricus Qnrntrll, at Cologne, in 1498, and 
now in tlie po»3i!»^iun of Dr. Ewald Ir^llgel, of Stanford Univereitr.) 
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C In England. 

(Drane, II, ch. xi; Palgrave; Schmid, 11, Pt. 2, 135-138.) 

I INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND. (Broderick, 70-74; Creighton; 
Field, 57-63; Gasquet, ch. ii; fHazlitt, IV, sec. 36; Lyte, 381- 
395 ; •Mullinger, I, 477-487 ; fMullinger, ch. iv ; TraiU, II, 504- 
507.) 

1 Between 1450 and 1500 several Oxford students studied in Italy. 

a Work of the pioneers. (Burrows, ch. v; Einstein, ch. i; Morley, 
VII, 20-40; Palgrave.) 

1) Linacre [c. 1487]. 

2) Grocyn [1491]. 

3) John Colet, an Oxford M.A., spent the years 1493-1496 in 

Italy. (tSeebohm, 14-23.) 

a) Came under the influence of Savonarola. 

1) The result. 

b) His lectures on St. Paul's Epistles [1496-1497]. 

Lupton, chs. V, vi.) 

2 Colet joined in the work of reform by Erasmus and More. The three 

labored for free thought, tolerance, education, and a reformed 
religion. (Barnard's Jr., XVI, 657-666; Field, 57-63; Gasquet, 
ch. ix; Green, 314-320; Lyte, 391-395; •Seebohm, 76-96; 
tSeebohm ; Watson, 1902, 503-508.) 
a More's Utopia illustrative of advanced thought on political and 

social questions, 
b More's Letters on the Education of Children illustrative of ad- 
vanced educational thought. (Barnard's Jr., XXIII, 369- 
376.) 
c The Statutes of Corpus Christi College, Oxford [1517], as evi- 
dence of the hold the New Learning had secured at the 
University. (Lyte, 407-414; •MuUinger, I, 521-523; Pal- 
grave, 824-825.) 

3 Sir Thomas Elyot's Govemour [1531] as expressive of the full force of 

the Renaissance. (Barnard's Jr., XVI, 483-496; Croft; 
fLaurie, ch. v; Watson, 1901, 874-880.) 

II JOHN COLET [1466-1519]. (Adams, 381-382; Barnard's Jr., XVI, 
657-666 ; Green, 304-313 ; Lupton, chs. iv-vi ; Palgrave, 822-824 ; 
•Seebohm, 78-88.) 

1 Inaugurated a new form of teaching and study which revolutionized 

the work of the University. 
a His students a power throughout Europe. 

2 Made Dean of St. Paul 's in 1500. 
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3 Founded St. Paul's School in 1510. (Barnard's Jr., XVI, 667-668, 
54; •Seebohm, 86-88; fSeebohm, 138-153; Syllabus, sect XXIX.) 
a Lily appointed Master [1511]. 

1; HLs Latin Grammar. (Watson, 1902, 490-492.) 
b Nature of the instruction and discipline, 
c Malice of men of the old schools. 

d Erasmus, Linacre, and Colet wrote school-books for the pupils. 
(Barnard's Jr., XVI, 667-682.) 

Ill RESULTS OF THE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. (Edgar, ch. xiii; 

fJebb, 21-43.) 

1 Inaugurated religious and political reforms and prepared the way for 

the Reformation. (Syllabus, sect. XXIII.) 

2 Started a movement in favor of better schools. (Syllabus, sect. 

XXIX.) 

3 Crushed Scholasticism and reformed the universities. 

4 Movement checked by religious wars following the Reformation. 

5 The productive period in English literature which followed the com- 

ing of peace and prosperity. 

D The Revival of Learning as Influenced by:— 

I THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. (•Beard, 53-54; Blades, ch. iv; 
•Cajori, 138-139; fCajori, 21-27; Draper, II, 198-205; Duff, chs. 
i, ii; Duruy, eh. xxxiii; •Hallam, I, ch. iii; Lacroix, 471-520; 
Putnam, I, 348-402 ; Schaff, 109-114 ; Stille, ch. xvi ; fSymonds, 
127-131, 368-391; Traill, 527-529.) 

1 Linen paper began to be made from rags about the beginning of the 

fourteenth century. (•Hallam, I, ch. 1, 55-60; Lacroix, 413- 
422.) 

2 Dates connected with the invention of printing. 

1423 Coster of Harlem made the first engraved page. 

1438 Gutenberg of Mentz invented movable types. 

1450 Schoeffer and Faust cast first metal type. 

1455 Bible printed by Gutenberg and Faust at Mentz. First complete book 

printed. 
1462 Mentz pillaged by Adolph of Nassau and its printers scattered over 

Europe. 

3 Spread of printing in Germany. (Duflf, ch. iii; Janssen, I, 9-24.) 

4 Introduction of printing into Italy :— Sabine Mountains [1465]; 

Florence [1471]. Venice became the center of the book trade. 
1) Great work of the Aldine press. (•Barnard, 42-44; 
Draper, II, 199-200 ; Oliphant, 393^10 ; Putnam, I, 401- 
439; fSymonds, 368-391; Traill, II, 529-530.) 
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5 Iqtrodaetioii of prioting into other countries:— France [1469] ; 

Switzerland [1470] ; Holland and Belgium [1473] ; Spain [1474] ; 
England [between 1474 and 1477]. (Duff, ehs. iii-v.) 
a Work of Caxton in England. (Blades, chs. v-vii; Duff, ch. viii; 

Green, 295-298; Morley, VI, ch. xiv; Putnam, II, 101-133; 

Traill, II, 531-537; Whittemore.) 

6 Effects of the invention of printing upon education. (Draper, II, 

200-204.) 




BOOKCASE AND DESK IN THE MEDICEAN UBEAEY AT FLORENCB. 

(From a photograph. Clark, Architectural Sittory of Cambridge, III, 427. Reproduced 

by permisEion. ) 



II GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. {Fischer, 121-125; Keane; TraiU, 
11, 347-360.) 

1 Growth of commerce after the Ctuaades, (Syllabus, p. 98.) 

2 Travels of Marco Polo [1236-1324] and Sir John Mandeville flSOO-- 

1372]. They described the Orient. 

3 Compaq perfected in Naples and used by Italians by the 14th centur>-. 

4 Important discoveries : — 
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1402 Canary Islands. 

1419 Madeira Islands. 

1460 Cape Verde Islands. 

1487 Cape of Good Hope rounded; sea route to India. 

1492 Columbus discovered the New World. 

1497 John Cabot explored the coast of North America. 

1507 Waldenseemtiller published his Introduction to Geography, describing 

the known world and the travels of Americo Vespucci. This work 

widely read. 
1519-1521 Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 

Ill THE RISE OF THE MODERN NATIONS. (Duruy, pp. 332-338, ch. 

xxxiii ; *Seebohm, 22-56; Stille, ch. xvi; *Symond8, ch. xiii.) 

1 Formation of national languages and literatures. 

2 Growing internal unity of the nations. 

3 Increase of wealth, merchants, bankers, scholars, and leisure classes. 
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Of the Authorities relating to the Revival in Italy, Burckhardt, Owen, Schaff, and 
the two works by Symonds give detailed accounts of the Italian movement as a 
whole. Burckhardt is an old German authority, written in a very careful manner, 
but lacking the charm of style which characterizes the works of Symonds. Owen 
deals with the period of preparation and the place of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. 
Schaff contains a good account, f Symonds is a classic work, though long. Scaife 
contains one good general chapter on the intellectual life of the period. Robinson 
& Rolfe is an excellent work, being chiefly a translation of the letters of Petrarch, 
with elucidations. Woodward is a very valuable collection of the educational 
writings of the early Italian humanists, with a good life of da Feltre and a good 
summary. Whitcomb reproduces the treatise of Aeneas Sylvius; Thurber is an 
excellent summary of the work of da Feltre; Allen has a good chapter on the pagan 
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reviyal; fLaurie is a good work, containing good short articles; and Liscomb is a 
very readable account of the preservation and recovery of the old authors. 

Of the Authorities in group 2a, Barnard reproduces a number of good chapters 
from von Raumer on the early teachers and humanists. These are also to be found 
in 'Barnard. *Beard contains an excellent chapter on the Renaissance in Grermany 
and its effect. fBeard is also very good on the revival in Italy and Germany. 
Hamlyn contains a good chapter on the Renaissance and the universities of Germany. 
Ihm contains a short life, and a reproduction of some of Agricola's writings. 
Janssen, a standard Grerman Catholic work, contains a brilliant picture of the work 
of the Brethren of the Common Life and the centers of learning on the introduction 
of the New Learning. The two citations to Laurie are well worth reading. Kaemmel 
is a strongly anti-Catholic work, which covers the German period at some length. 
*Paulsen is a standard work, and contains a good chapter on the time of the German 
humanists, their ideals and their reforms. fWhitcomb contains selections from, 
and tWhitcomb reproduces entire an Autobiography which is a valuable commentary 
on fifteenth century s<>hool life. 

Of the works relating to £rasmus, in group 2b, Drummond is a valuable life, 
and contains many interesting sketches of the state of education during the child- 
hood and life of Erasmus. Erasmus' Praise of Folly, with Holbein's illustrations, 
is a useful translation. Emerton is a very goiod popular life, though having little 
reference to Erasmus' educational work. *Jebb is a valuable and very readable 
lecture. Froude's Life and Letters is a book possessing great charm, and is of much 
value. Norcross is a good general sketch. Becher is a recent Doctor's Dissertation; 
Compayrg is so short as to be of but minor value; and Israel and Reichling are 
reprints of Erasmus' writings on the education of children. Watson contains some 
good notes. 

Of the General Works, under group 2c, Francke, Painter, Scherer, and Williams 
contain short general chapters of value to the general student. Plath is of value 
only for practice in reading German. The others refer to particular points, indi- 
cated in the pages of the Syllabus. 

Of the Authorities in group 3, on the Revival in England, Creighton is one of 
the best short general sketches. Gasquet and fHazlitt also contain good general 
sketches. *Hazlitt has a good but short chapter on Erasmus, Colet, and St. Paul's 
School. Lupton is the standard life of Colet, and contains much material of par- 
ticular value to the student of educational history. fSeebohm is another very val- 
uable work. Burrows has a good chapter on Grocyn, and Morley has a chapter on 
Linacre, Grocyn, and the introduction of the new humanism into England. Palgrave 
is a review of Lyte. Lyte contains but a few pages bearing on the subject, though 
these are good. The two works by Mullinger are standard histories, and are cited 
for their descriptions of the Renaissance at Cambridge. Barnard's articles are quite 
valuable. Broderick is so brief as to be unsatisfactory. Croft is a valuable reprint. 
The notes by Watson are of much value, as they represent much patient searching 
of old books. 

The references in group 4 all refer to particular points, as indicated in the 
pages of the Syllabus. Duff is a good account of the invention and spread of print- 
ing. Morley relates to the work of Caxton, and Oliphant to the work of the Aldines. 
Keane is a readable and a valuable short history of geographical discovery, and 
contains excellent reproductions of mediaeval maps. Putnam is a standard history 
of bookmaking. 

Of the references in group 5, which are general on the whole movement, Field 
is one of the best. Fischer, iJehh, fLaurie, and Moeller contain good general out- 
lines. Adams contains an excellent chapter. May contains a good summary of the 
causes of the Renaissance. The Enc, Brit, article is a good summary of the literary 
aspect of the movement. Draper contains a good short sketch of certain phases. 
Schmid contains a detailed sketch by countries, with good bibliographies. 

Of the General Works, in group 5b, fFisher, Kemp, Schiller, *Seebohm, and 
Williams probably contain the most satisfactory chapters. Stills is good on the 
influences. 

The general student, beginning the study, and desiring a brief outline of the 
movement, would do well to read Adams, fLaurie, *Jebb for Erasmus, Creighton, 
tJebb, and the citations in Field, and then supplement by such other short refer- 
ences as may be needed to fill out the outline. The pages of the Syllabus should be 
consulted for more detailed suggestions as to reading. 
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(Adam*, 1-13; BAmard'a Jr., XVII, 60S-509, for Hit of higher Mboolaj CftpM, ch. xvi; 
DittM, 99-101; Field, cha. ii-v; Heppe, 1-12; Just; Lacrois, et-rllO; Leacb; Lorenc; 
M»ckintoHh, I, ch. xii; Flath, {9; Schaff; Schmitc; Schwickeiuth, 21-66; Tin^ 1-20; 
Ziegler, 19-iO.] 

I SCHOOLS WHOLLY OR IN PART UNDER CHURCH CONTROL. 
(Capes, ch. xvi; Gasquet, cb. vi; Hazlitt, ch. i; JansseD, I, hk. 1, 
ch, ii; Just; Lorenz; Montmoreacy, chs. i, ii.) 
1 The Cathedral, or Episcopal schools. {Allaio; Azarias; PumiTall, xU- 
lii; Leaeh, 7-11; Speeht, 172-191.) 







A MEDIAEVAL SCHOOL. 



(After an old wood engraving, now in the Library of H&gdalen Collie, Oxford, mud 

[irinted on the title page of an edition of John Anwykyll's Compendium QrammatUxt pub- 
[shed in London at the beginning of the 16th Century.) 

a Delegation of instruction. (Cutts, 222-231.) 

1) Order of Ikentia docendi. (Traill, I, 337-339.) 
b What was taught in these parochial schools. 

1) Object of instruction. 

2) Exceptions, particularly in Germany and England. 



BCUOOLS BEFORE TEE REFORMATIOlf. 

a Ra]>id developmeot of parochial schools in France during the later 
Middle Ages. (Allain, chs. ii, iii; A/arias; Bavelet, bk. I, 
eh. ii.) 

d The Collegiate Church Grammar Schools of England. (Leach, 
11_15. 20-24.) 




A SCHOOL OF JlE>a)lCAXT MONKS. 

(After a miniature »f 51S. No, 21252 in the Burgundy Library, Brussels. The mmifttuw 

dales from the early 15th Century.) 

2 Monasterj- or Clointer Schools. (Allain; Azarias; Fumivall, ili-lii; 
Gasquet, ch. viii; Leach, 15-19; Specht, 150-171.) 
a Nature and object of instruction. 
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h Decreasing importance of in the later Middle Ages. 
3 Hospitals and Chantry Schools. (Leach, 25-33, 47-55.) 
a Establishment and evolution. 




A SCHOOL. 



(AfUr » wood-cut i. 



From Dibdin's 



b Nature of each, 
c Instruction given in each. 
4 Song Schools and Elementary Schools. (Ijeaeh, 95-97.) 
a Nature of the instruction in these. 




A SCHOOL, A. D. 1338-134*. 

(After MS. Bodl. Jfitc, No. 284.) 

(From Green's Shorter HUtory of the English People, Hid. Ed. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

Reproduced bf penuiBsiou of the publishers.) 

II INDEPENDENT OR SECULAR SCHOOLS. (Just; Lorenz; Muller.) 
1 Chivalrie education, (Syllabus, p. 98.) 
a Worldly influence of such training. 
b Female education amonp the nobility, 
e Education in a noble's house a development. (Fumivall, iv-xxvi.) 
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2 Guild Schools. (Fischer, ch. viii; Leach, 34-47; Wright, 349-352.) 

a Variety of ^ilds, secular and religious, 

b Merchants' Guild schools. Drapers' Guild schools, etc. 

c Instruction in these. 

3 Burgh, or city schools. (Fischer, ch. i; Grant, 25-44; Koldeway, I, 

pp. xv-xlvi, II, pp. iii-xli; Lorenz, 52-69; Muller; Plath, 52-55; 
Regener, 43-51; Russell, 24-26; Syllabus, p. 99; Wright, 347- 
357,) 
a Gradual emancipation from church influence. (Grant, 25-44.) 
b Courses of study became more and more practical. 

1) Introduction of modern subjects, 
c Great development of city schools at Florence by 1338. (Scaife, 

104-105.) 
d Burgh Schools of Scotland [1400-1500]. (Edgar, 107-124; 
Grant, 25-44.) 
1) Inner life of a Burgh school. (Edgar, 122-124; Grant, 
45-75.) 

4 Private Schools and teachers. (Specht, 67-80; Traill, II, 422-425.) 

a Private Grammar Schools opened by scholars in a number of 

cities. (Allen.) 
b Private tutors commonly ,em ployed by the better classes. (Fur- 

nivall, iv-xxvi; Ilazlitt, ch. i.) 
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A SCHOOL: A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 

[AfUr k woodcut printed by Caxton in The Uirror of the World, 1481 (?). From Blades' 

Life and Typography of irtHiom Caaton, II, plate LVI.l 
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c Song schools and elementary schools. (Leach, 95-97.) 
d Dame schools. (Edgar, 119-121.) 

e The Bacchants and the A. B. C. Shooters. ("Barnard, 125-130; 
Barnard's Jr., V, 603-608; Plath, 55-57.) 
1) Platter's Autobiography. (•Barnard, 113-124; Barnard's 
Jr., V, 79-90; Plath, 57-60; Whitcomb.) 
5 Endowed Grammar Schools. (Furnivall, lii-lxii; Specht, 173-191; 
TraiU, I, 337-339, 474-475, II, 422-425.) 
a Some early English Grammar Schools. (Furnivall, lii-lxii ; 

Leach, 321-327.) 
b What was taught in these schools. (Leach, 103-108.) 
o By whom attended. (Leaeh, 108-110.) 
d Purpose of instruction. 

e The new type of Endowed Grammar Schools which began with the 
foundation of "Winchester School. (Syllabus, sect. XXIX.) 

ni PICTURES OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 

1 In England. (Browne, II, 164-171; Capes, ch. xvi; Cutis, 195-213, 

222-231 ; Field, chs. ii, iii ; Furnivall, xli-lxiii ; Gasquet, chs. vi, 
Tiii; Mrs. Green, II, 11-23; Leach; Montmorency, chs. i, ii; 
Sehwiekerath, 28-31 ; Traill, II, 422^25; Wright, 349-357.) 

2 In Germany. (Barnard's Jr., XV, 333-339, same art. in XX, 731- 

737, and in XXII, 731-737; Dittes, 99-104; Fischer, ch. ii; 




A SCHOOL: A LESSON IN LOGIC. 
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Heppe, 1-42 ; Janssea, I, bk. 1, ch. ii ; Kammel, 15-55 ; Koldeway, 
I, xv-xlvi, II, iii-xl ; Lorenz ; MuUer ; Schwickerath, 31-38 ; 
Specht, 67-80, 151-191.) 

3 In Prance. (Allaiii. chs. ii, iii; Azarias; Beaurepaire, I; Lacroix, 61- 

110; Muteau, Pt. 1, 3d and 4th periods; Ravelet, bk, I, eh. ii.) 

4 In other countries. (Barnard's Jr., XX.) 

IV CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATION BEFORE THE REFORMA- 
TION. (Just: Fainter. 75-89.) 
1 The point of empliasis ; the mark uf a gentleman. 




A FRENCH SCHOOL. 
(After a drawing by Soquand [152S].) 

2 Ideals of the variuu!^ schools. 

3 The conception of education. 

4 School books used. (Hazlltt, cha. ii-vi.) 

5 Education and position of women. (Eckenstein; Lorenz, 74-79; 

Traill, II, 422-425.) 

6 Status of the schoolmaster and scholar. (Allain, cb. ii; Azarias; 

Lorenz, 84-100; Ravelet, eh. ii.) 

7 The Universities preparing the way by training scholars. 

8 Burgh schools mark the beginning of State education. (Lorenz, 101- 

107; Syllabns, p. 99.) 

9 Hugo von St. Victor (1097-1141] and Jean Gerson [1363-1429] stand 

almost alone as writers on the theory of education during the 
Middle Ages. (CompayrI, 77-78; *Freundgen, 1-40; tFreund- 
gen, 212-227; Schutze, pt. 1.) 
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V REFERENCES. 
1 Sources. 

Babnard, Henrv, I'latUr'a Autobiography, and the Bacchant'B 
Jr., V, 7!i-00, 003-008. (Also id 'Barnard.) 




A SCHOOL. 
{A wood-cut priutrd at Nilrnbcrg in ITiOS. Yroni Boesch'a 
Vcrt/angciiheil, p. 101.) 



Kiiiderhben in der deutschen 



•Babnaru, Ht:SRY. IJeniiaii '/Vuc/ktb and Kducatoia. [New York, 1883.] 
■FREUNnCES, Jos. Iliigii i<.m >it. Victor; Daa Lehrbueh. (Soml. Pad. Bch., Vol. 

XXIII.) [Piiderboni, 1898.] 
fFBEUKncEN, Jos. Johann Gcrion's Tral-lal uier die Uinfiihrung der Eleinen 

zu CbrUlus. (ft'oHii. Piid. ScJi., Vol. XXIII, I'l. 2) labove]. 
KOLDEWAY, 1''h. lirauiischii-figischc Schulordnungeii von den allesten Zeiten bit 

ium John- I8i8. 2 Vols. (ifon. Germ. Pad., Vols. I, VIII.) [BerUn, 

ISSe, 1R90.] 
MUlleh, Joii.vs-N. lor- und jriihrcft/rmatorisohe Schwiordnungen und 8o\ul- 

rcrlrage in dcjUschcr mid nit'dcrlandiicheT Sprachc; in Israel's (August) 

Bammliiiig teltin geuordeticr piiiiagogischer Schriften IS und 17 Jakrkun- 

deits, I'ta. 12, lit. [Zschopau, 1985-6.] 
SciittTZE, II. Gcrson's Trallat von der chiistlichcn Kindererxiehungj in 

Scblltitc'a Aualesc aiis den Werkc berUhmter Lehrer vnd Padagogen de* 

il'ttdaltera, Pt. 1. [CJIiteraloh, 1879.] 
Wkitcomb, M. The Atitobiography of Thomaa Platter. [Phila., 1904.] 
2 Important S<M^o^da^y Authorities. 

AlXEN, P. S. A Sixteenth Century School; in Engl. Hist. Rev., X, 738-744. 
AzARiAH, BncyriiER. The Primary Scliool in the Middle Ages; in Edae. B«v., 

I. 220-243. Also in Essays Educational. IChieago, 1896.] 
AiLAiN, l'Adue, L'iiisl ruction priinaire en France arant la Rivolution. [Paria, 



1.] 
Barnabd, lIt:.N 



Public Instruction in the Free Cities of Germany; in Bar- 
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nard's Jr., XV, 333-339; also in XX, 731-737; and in XXII, 731-737. 
Barxakd, Henry. Chronological List of Higher Schools; in Barnard*8 Jr., 

XVII, 508-509. 
Barnard, Hknry. Education in Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, France, 

etc., before the Reformation. See Barnard's Jr., XX. 
Barnard, Henry. History of Public Instruction in Belgium; in Barnard*8 Jr., 

XX, 445-454. 
Beaurepaire, Cii. de R. Rcchcrches sur V instruction puhlique dans le dioc^e 

de Rouen avant 178//, 1. (Extract from Proc. Antiq. Soc, Normandie.) 

[Evroux, 1672.] 
Capes, W. W. The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

[London and New York, 1900.] 
EcKENSTEix, L. Wovien wider Monasiicisniy 500-1500. [Cambridge, 1896.] 
FiscirER, Koxrad. (icschichtc des dcutschcn VolksschullehrerstandSf I. [Berlin 

and Hanover, 2d Ed., 1898.] 
Ftrnivall, F. J. The Bahccs Book, Introduction. [London, 1868.] 
Gasquet, F. a. Old English Bible and other Essays. [London, 1897.] 
Grant, Jas. History of the Burgh and Parish Schools in Scotland. [London 

and Glasgow, 1876.] 
Hazlitt, W. C. Schools, School-Books and Schoolmasters. [London, 1887.] 
Heppe, H. L. J. Das Schuluesen des Mittelalters und dessen Reform im 16 

Jahrhund^rt. [Marburg, 1860.J 
Janssen, Joii. ^ History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages, 

I. [St. Louis, n. d.; Germ. Ed., 1876-1886.] 
Just, K. S. Zur Piidagogik des Mittelalters; in Rein*s Pad. Studien, 1, No 6. 

[Wion u. Leipzig, 1870.] 
Kaemmel, H. J. Oeschichte des deutschen Schuhccsens im Uebergange vom 

Mittelaltcr zur Xeuzeit. [Leipzig, 1882.] 
Lacboix, Paul. U6cole et la science jusqua la renaissance. [Paris, 1887.] 
Leach, A. F. English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-1548. [Westminster, 

1896.] 
Lorenz, S. Volkserziehang und Volksunterricht im spateren Mittelalter. 

[Paderborn, 1887.] 
Mackixto.sit, J. History of Civilisation in Scotland, I. [I^ondon, 1892.] 
Montmorency, J. E. G. de. State Intervention in English Education from the 

earliest times to 1SS3. [Cambridge, 1902.] 
Muteai', Chas. Lrs ccolcs et colUges en Provence depuis les temps les plus 

recuUs jusqu'en 1789. [Dijon, 1882.] 
Ravelet, a. Blessed John Baptist de la Salle. [Paris and Tours; Engl. Ed., 

1898.] 
ScHAFF, Philip. Educational Institutions in the Middle Ages; in Reformed 

Quarterly Rev., XL, 205. [April, 1893.] 
ScHMiTZ, H. Jos. Das Volksschuluesen im Mittelalter. [Frankf. am M., 1881.] 
Speciit, F. a. (Jcsehichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschlwnd von den 

(iltcsten Zciten bis zur Mitiel des 13 Jahrh. [Stuttgart, 1885.] 
ZiEGLER, T. Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Munich, 1895.] 
3 General Works. 

Adams, Francis. History of the Elementary School Contest in England^ 

[London, 1882.] 
Browne, H. Chaucer^s England, II. [I/>ndon, 1869.] 
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CuTTS, Rev. Edw. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. [London, 1873.] 
DiTTES, Fr. Geachichte der Erziehung und des Vnterrichtea. [Leipzig, 9th 

Ed., 1890.] 
Edgar, John. History of Early Scottish Education. [Edinburgh, 1893.] 
Field, Mrs. £. M. The Child and His Book. [London, 1891.] 
Green, Mrs. J. R. Town Life in the Fifteenth Century, II. [London and New 

York, 1895.] 
Painter, F. V. N. Luther on Education. [Phila., 1889.] 
Plath, Jul. Schorn*s Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Leipzig, 20th Ed., 1901.] 
Regener, Fr. Skizzen zur Oeschichte der Padagogik. [Langensalza, 1898.] 
Russell, Jas. E. Oerman Higher Schools. [New York, 1899.] 
ScAiFE, W. B. Florentine Life during the Renaissance. [Baltimore, 1893.] 
ScHWiCKERATii, R. Jcsuit Education; its History and Principles, [St. Louis, 

1903.] 
Times, John. School-Days of Eminent Men. [London n. d.] 
Traill, H. D. Social England, II. [London and New York, 1893.] 
Wright, Thos. The Homes of other Days. [London, 1871-1 

4 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources are all valuable, though chiefly in German. Barnard contains only 
portions of Platter. The two works by Freundgen also contain historical and 
biographical sketches. Koldeway has a good introduction on German schools during 
the Middle Ages, and is a very valuable source in itself. Israel is a valuable collec- 
tion of laws and decrees. Whitcomb is a valuable translation of an old autobiog- 
raphy which describes fifteenth century school life. 

The Important Secondary Authorities, in group 2, contain many valuable 
chapters. Allen is an interesting description of school life in a Brussels school. 
Allain has a good chapter on French schools in the Middle Ages, which is re- 
viewed by Azarias. The articles in Barnard's Jr. are all good. Beaurepaire is 
a good special research. Capes and Montmorency contains excellent chapters on the 
schools in existence in England. Fumivairs introduction is a detailed account of 
education in England, with many extracts from sources. Gasquet, a very fair and 
liberal Catholic author, describes education in England and the Canterbury claustral 
school at the time of the Reformation. Hazlitt contains a number of short but 
interesting chapters on books and studies during the later Middle Ages. Janssen is 
a translation of a standard German Catholic work, and contains a brilliant picture 
of the educational conditions in Germany at the time of the Reformation. Leach is 
a valuable and very readable study on English schools. Lorenz is good on all classes 
of schools for Germany, and contains many citations to authorities. Ravelet outlines 
the nature and extent of education in France, and also gives many citations to 
authorities. Just has five articles on schools, largely from the child's point of view. 
Kaemmel, Specht, and Schmid contain detailed sketches of German schools of the 
pre-Reformation period. Lacroix has an interesting chapter on the scholars, instruc- 
tion, and education of the higher schools of the Middle Ages, but is generally silent 
on elementary instruction. Grant has a good chapter on Scottish burgh schools, and 
Schaff contains a good general article. 

Of the General Works in group 3, Scaife contains two pages on the schools of 
Florence; Adams, Browne, Edgar, Green, Traill, and Wright contain short chapters 
on various periods of English education; and Dittes, Plath, Regener, Russell, and 
Schwickerath refer to Germany. The citations are short, though usually good. The 
English references will be found most valuable. Painter and Schwickerath are more 
general. Outts contains a short chapter on the parish priest of the Middle Ages and 
his work. 

The general student will probably find the citations in Azarias, Capes, Fumi- 
vall, Grant or Edgar, Hazlitt, Leach, and Ravelet most valuable for a general view 
of the educational conditions before the Reformation. These may be supplemented 
by other short citations, as indicated in the pages of the Syllabus, to complete the 
outline. 



XXIII THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION.' 

(Adams, ch. zvii; Allen, ch. i; Carlyle; Fischer, 136-145; Fisher; Guizot, I, lect. xii; 

Hausser; Jacobs; Kostlin; Schaff, VI; Watson, I, ch. xxiii.) 

I SOME CAUSES OF THE REFORMATION. (•Beard, ch. i;. fBeard, 
chs. i, ii ; Draper, II, 205-214 ; Henderson, I, 251-262 ; Schaff, VI, 
ch. i; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 154^168; Trench, lect. xxix.) 

1 The new life in Christendom. To what due. 

2 The need of reform in Church and State to meet the new conditions. 

3 The crisis came on the sale of indulgences. 

4 The dominant idea the substitution of individual responsibility for 

collective responsibility. 

II MARTIN LUTHER [1483-1546]. (*Beard, chs. iv-ix; fBeard, chs. iv, v; 
Draper, II, 205-214 ; Fisher, 85-134 ; Francke, 139-171 ; Froude, 
199-206, index; Gardner; Guizot, I, lect. xii; Hausser, 1-28, 42- 
47; Henderson, I, ch. xi; Jacobs; Kurtz, II, 231-245; Moeller; 
Painter, 90-112; Plath, 63-67; Robinson and Whitcomb; Schaff, 
VI, ch. 1; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 169-203; Trench, lect. xxix.) 
1 His life and connections with the Reformation. 
a Early life and education. (*Beard, ch. iv.) 
b Professor of Theology at Wittenberg [1508]. His attainments, 
c Opposed sale of indulgences [1516]. The ninety-five theses 

[1517]. (*Beard, ch. v; Robinson and Whitcomb.) 
d Gradually led to open rebellion, 
e Bull of excommunication burnt [1520]. 
f Cited to appear before Diet of Worms. Refused to retract. Diet 

declared against him [1521]. (*Beard, ch. ix.) 
g Why Charles V could not enforce the decree, 
h German princes sided with Luther. Melancthon his ally. 

1) Freedom in religion granted by the Emperor [1552]. 

2) Diet of Augsburg granted toleration [1555]. 
i Teutonic peoples rapidly embraced the new ideas. 

Ill SPREAD OF THE NEW DOCTRINES. (Fisher; Hausser; Kurtz, H, 

262-268, 301-307, 313-317; Moeller; W^atson, I, ch. xxiii.) 
1 In England. (fBeard, ch. ix; Clieyney; Drane, II, ch. xi; Perry.) 

* Strictly speaking, the Protestant Revolt. 

150 
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1534 Act of Supremacy severed England from Rome. 

1536-1530 Monasteries abolished and property confiscated. Effect of 

this on the schools. (Mullinger, II, 20-33; Syllabus, p. 189.) 
1536 English Bible issued to the Churches. Services in English. The 

Ten Articles of Faith. 
1549 First Book of Common Prayer. 
1552 Articles of Religion. 

2 Among the Swiss. Work of Zwingli [1484-1531] and Calvin [1509- 

1564] in defence of civil and religious liberty. (Allen, ch. iii; 
fBeard, ch. vii ; Johnson, ch. vi ; Schmid, II, Pt. 2, 229-275 ; Van 
Laun, I, ch. iv; Whitcomb.) 

1541-1565 Geneva, the Rome of Protestantism. 

3 In the Netherlands and the Scandinavian kingdoms. The Papacy lost 

Denmark [1536] and Sweden [1537]. 

4 The Reformation in France identified itself with Galvanism. (Watson, 

I, ch. xxiii; Whitcomb.) 
a Why the king naturally feared the Protestants, 
b The struggle for religious freedom. 

1560 The Calvinist [Huguenots] had two thousand houses of wor- 
ship and demanded religious freedom. 

1562-1594 A period of religious wars. France a scene of carnage 
and devastation. 

1 572 Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

1598 Edict of Nantes. 

1624-1642 Liberty of worship and civil equality secured under 
Richelieu. 

1685 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

IV THE COUNTER REFORMATION. (Allen, eh. ii; fBeard; Draper, II, 

220-223 ; Fisher, 397-400 ; Hausser, 265-275 ; Hughes, 3-29 ; Hen- 
derson, I, 415-421 ; Johnson, ch. vi ; Moeller ; Syllabus, see. XXV ; 
Wakeman, eh. iii; Ward.) 

1 Statement of Belief formulated by the Council of Trent. 

a Church to know and teach the truth. 

2 Ignatius Loyola founded the Jesuit Order [Society of Jesus] in 1540. 

a The three lines of activity of the new order. 

1) Preaching. 

2) Confession. 

3) Teaching. (Syllabus, sec. XXV.) 

b Rapid spread of the Order. (Fisher, 413-415; map, p. 165.) 
c Services in combating Protestantism, 
d The Order suppressed in 1773. 
1) AVhy suppressed. 



>2 TBE PROTESTANT REFORM ATION. 

V SOME RESULTS OP THE REFORMATION. (Dittes, 115-119; 
Moeller.) 

1 Return of Europe to a simpler and truer form of religion. 

2 Intellectual freedom. 

a Reformers everywhere stood for the New Learning. 

b Reformation of the Universities. (Syllabus, pp. 131, 134.) 





RtfaLLT OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLT. 



3 Growth of a critical spirit. (fBeard, ch. x.) 

a Fwture results of this in philosophy and science. (fBeard, eh. xi.) 

4 Crystallizing effect on the modern languages of: 

a Luther's Bible, Catechisms, and Hymns on the German. 

b Tindale's New Testament on the English. 

c Calvin 's writings on the French. 

d Use of the press to influence public opinion. 

5 Educational effect of the popularizing of religion. (Dittes, 115-119.) 

6 Turned attention to elementary education. 
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VI WHY SUCCESS WAS NOT GREATER. (fBeard, ch. viii.) 

1 The age itself. 

2 Limited knowledge. 

3 Waste of strength in strife. 

a The Thirty Years' AVar [1618-1648]. 

VII REFERENCES. 

1 Sources. 

Cheynet, E. p. Early Reformation Period in England; in Trans, and Reps, 
from Sources of Eu. Hist., Vol. I, No. 1. [Phila., 1894.] 

Robinson, J. H., and Whitcomb, M. Period of the Early Reformation in Ger- 
many ; in Trans, and Reps. Eu. Hist., II, No. 6. [Phila., 1895.] 

Whitcomb. M. Period of the Later Reformation; in Trans, and Reps, from 
Sources of Eu. Hist., Ill, No. 3. [Phila., 1896.] 

2 Secondary Authorities of first importance. 

Adams, Geo. B. Civilization during the Middle Ages. [New York, 1894.] 
•Beard, Cuas. Martin Luther and the Reformation. [London, 1889.] 
fBEABD, Chas. The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to 

Modern Thought and Knowledge; Hihhert Lectures, 1883. [London and 

Edinburgh, 1884.] 
FiSHEB, Geo. P. History of the Reformation. [New York, 1873.] 
Ebancke, Kuno. History of Herman Literature [Social Forces]. [New York, 

. 4th Ed., 1901.] 
KosTLiN, Julius. Martin Luther^ his Life and Work. [New York, 1893.] 
KuBTZ, J. H. Church History, II. [London and Edinburgh, 2d Ed., 1864.] 
Moeller, Wilhelm. History of the Christian Church; Reformation and Counter 

Reformation. [London and New York, 1894.] 
SCHAFF, Philip. History of the Christian Church, VI. [New York, 1891.] 
ScHMiD, K. A. Qeschichte dcr Erzichung, II, Pt. 2. [Stuttgart, 1889.] 
Trench, R. C. Lectures on Mcdiceval Church History. [London, 1886.] 

3 Secondary Authorities containing good short articles. 

Allen, Jas. H. Christian History: Third Period. [Boston, 1884.] 

Fischer, Kuno. Descartes and his School. [London, 1887.] 

Froude, Jas A. Life and Letters of Erasmus. [New York, 1894.] 

Hausser, L. Period of the Reformation. [New York, New Ed., 1884.] 

Jacobs, H. E. Martin Luther. [New York, 1898.] 

Mullinger, J. B. History of the University of Cambridge; II, From the Royal 

Injunctions of 15S5 to the Accession of Charles I. [Camb. U. Pr., 1884.] 
Perry, Geo. G. History of the Reformation in England. [London and New 

York, 1886.] 
Ward, A. W. The Counter Reformation. [London and New York, 1888.] 
Watson, T. E. The Story of France, I. [New York, 1902.] 

4 General Works, or those relating to single points. 

Carlyle, Tnos. The Hero as Priest; in Heroes and Hero Worship. 

Dittes, Fr. Geschichte der Erziehung und des Unterrichtes. [Leipzig, 9th 

Ed., 1890.1 
Drane A. T. Christian Sclwols and Scholars, II. [London, 1881.] 
Draper, John W. Intellectual Development of Europe, II. [N. Y., c. d. 1876.] 
Gardner, Miss I. M. Outline Notes on the Reformation; in Education, IX, 35- 

43, 109-117. [Sept. and Oct., 1888.] 
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GuizoT, F. The History of Civilization, I. [New York, 1888.] 
Henderson, E. P. A Short History of Qermany, I. [New York, 1902.] 
Hughes, Thos. Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. {Of. 

Eduo. Series,) [New York, 1892.] 
Johnson, A. H. Europe in the Sixteenth Century. [New York, 1897.] 
Painteb, F. V. N. Luther on Education. [Phila., 1889.] 
Plath, Jul. Schom*s Oesohichte der P&dagogik. [Leipzig, 1899.] 
Van Laun, Henri. History of French Literature, I. [New York, 1876.] 
Wakehan, H. 0. Europe, 1598-1715. [New York, 1894.] 

5 Suggestions as to Reading. 

The Sources contain good illustrative material, the one by Robinson A, Whit- 
comb being especially valuable. 

Of the Secondary Authorities of first importance in group 2, the two works by 
Beard are of particular value. The chapters are excellent, though long. They give 
the spirit of the Reformation movement rather than the mere historical facts. 
K5stlin in a translation and condensation of a two-volume German work, which, at 
its publication, placed all preceding lives of Luther in the class of antiquated litera- 
ture in point of historical accuracy and thoroughness. Schaff is a detailed volume 
on the period of the Reformation. It contains a mass of valuable information, but 
Fisher, or Kurtz, or Moeller may be found more useful because of greater condensa- 
tion. Francke contains a very good and a very readable account of the work of 
Luther and the Reformation movement. Schmid is a detailed account. Of the 
shorter articles, the general cnapter in Adams and the chapter in Trench on the 
Eve of the Reformation are to be commended, and the general student will do well 
to read these. 

Of the Secondary Authorities in group 3, Allen contains good general chapters 
on the Reformation as a whole, and the pages cited in Fischer give a short, good, 
and clear statement. Jacobs is a good popular life of Luther. Mullinger and Perry 
are cited only for their reference to the suppression of the monasteries in England. 
Ward deals with the Counter Reformation. Watson has a chapter on the Reforma- 
tion in France, which is a good condensed account. Hausser is a good condensed 
history, particularly valuable to the mature advanced student. It is a translation 
of a standard German work, and is a conservative Protestant account by a careful 
historical writer. 

Of the General Works in group 4, Draper, Henderson, and Painter contain the 
most useful chapters. Part of Draper, and Hughes, Johnson, and Wakeman relate 
to the Counter Reformation. The first two represent opposite points of view, while 
the latter two give good brief political accounts. Drane relates to the Reformation 
in England. Dittes and Plath contain but a few pages each, and are useful chiefiy 
for practice in reading easy German. 

The general student, desiring a general view of the lieformation movement as a 
background for the educational work of the period, will probably find the chapters 
in Adams or Trench, Fisher, or selections from the chapters in the two works by 
Beard, particularly *Beard, best suited to his needs. Henderson and Watson contain 
good condensed sketches of the Reformation in Germany and France respectively. 
The Counter Reformation may be left to be studied under section XXV of the 
Syllabus. 
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